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"FOR JOE ANO PETE ANO JACK ANO HARRY... 


We took the beach-head at dawn. I know why I’m still out here. 


Our destroyers stood out to sea and threw in the I know what’s got to be done. 


shells and our planes pounded hell out of their And I’m not coming back until I’m through with 
pill boxes, and then we came in... my knife and my gun... until I know that ter- 
rorism and the lust to kill and enslave are forever 


t, the wind and the tide tricked us. - : 

But, ? dead .. . until all men and women and children 
The landing boats grounded off shore and we can live without fear . . . as free individuals ina 
jumped over the sides and stood in the warm, land, and a world, where there will always be 
shallow water and stared at the faraway beach liberty, equality and freedom of opportunity. 

‘ hen at each other .. . and our eyes and our . ‘ . P : 

and then at That’s what they fought and died for. 


mouths were wide with fear as we waded in... 
That’s what I’m fighting for. 
And we fell under their guns like wheat to the 
blade of the reaper. And though they said we 
could never take it . . . at dawn on the third day Keep it that way until I come back. 
we took it. — ‘ ; 


That’s America. 


> a raalf < > Here at Nash-Kelvinator we're building Pratt & Whitney engines for 
I m not fighting for my self alone eo the Navy's Vought Corsairs and Grumman Helleats . . . Hamilton 


Standard propellers for United Nations bombers . . 


I’m fighting for the buddies who fell beside me . . . governors, binoculars, parts for ships, jeeps, tanks \ 
and trucks... readying production lines for Sikorsky yor 
wan 


for Joe and Pete and Jac k and Harry. For the hdlsaaieen, Aik of ao demand te otteuing Gln war 
flag they loved, and their kids back home, and - .. to speeding the Peace when our men will 
. eae i . ° ° » come back to their jobs and homes and even better 
the faith they held in their right to be free... futures than they had before... to the day when The-A7mu= Navy 
for the future and the life that they gave up... together we'll build an even finer Kelvinator, an  Nush- Kelvinator 
even greater Nash! on og cae 


for the things that make America the one country 
in all the world where a man can be somebody NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION 
. .. where a man can go somewhere. Kenosha - Milwaukee + DETROIT + Grand Rapids + Lansing 


Let's ALL back the attack! 
Buy EXTRA war bonds 


NASH 
ono’ KELY/NATOR 


REFRIGERATORS ~- ELECTRIC RANGES 
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“Red, white and blue 


toothpaste... 


there’s a fortune in it!” 


In 1925, Clarence Birdseye was trying 
everywhere to get capital to develop his 
radically new process of quick-freezing. 
for the preservation of foods. One of the 
turn-downs that he received is still note- 
worthy. 


“I have considered your invention, 
young man,” his prospect said, “and have 
decided on another invention with real 
possibilities. There’s a fortune in it!” 


The other offer was a patent for expel- 
ling upon a toothbrush parallel ribbons 
of red, white and blue toothpaste. 

This year some 350,000,000 pounds 
of quick-frozen foods will be sold. 


N.W. AYER & SON, Inc. 





This misguided investor was not the 
first or the last to lack the imagination 
to see the power and potentialities in 
a great idea. 

They are saying now that because our 
land frontiers have become fixed, we as 
a nation must cease to grow. They are 
saying that instead of creating ever new 
and better things, we must sit tight and 
conserve what things we have. 

That is not the kind of thinking that 
built America. It is not land frontiers 
but frontiers of mind and spirit that 
make a nation great. And our frontiers 
of invention, of courage and imagination 
and ingenuity are limitless! 


HOW IDEAS HELP BUILD THE NATION. 







This is the great opportunity and re- 
sponsibility of American business . . . to 
prove that those who say that we must 
cease to grow are wrong. 

Management will meet this challenge. 
And in this epic of achievement, adver- 
tising will play a major part. For adver- 
tising is simply a tool of management 
for mass communication esced tool as 
necessary and useful as machinery, or 
accounting, or research. 

Advertising will bring exciting news 
to 135,000,000 people... 
products, new services, discoveries of 
every kind. New jobs will be created, 
new wealth for all. Life will go onl 


news of new 


It is estimated that the value of 


quick-frozen foods, packaged for sale in 1943, reached the astonishing 


total of 70 million dollars. 


Approximately 350,000,000 pounds of peas, corn, asparagus, meats, fish, 


strawberries and other foods were quick-frozen in this one year. 


A whole new industry has developed within the memory of most people 


now living! 


Philadelphia * New York * Chicago * Detroit 


San Francisco * Boston * Honolulu * London 














/ NOW THAT 
WEIGHT ENTERS 
INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS 


Weight and strength were once 
thought to be all but inseparable 
qualities. Now strength and light- 
ness are the spotlight team. And 
present demands of mobile war are 
daily establishing permanent em- 
phasis on lightness for the future. 

With remote places eyeing Amer- 
with an 
broader home market to plan for, 


ican conveniences; even 
there’s no point in penalizing new 
I if g 

products with old ideas or loading 
freight costs with dead weight. 

Think what a smart designer 

Lo] 

can do with lightness! One manu- 
facturer, for a specific example, de- 
signed a truck weighing 8,750 
pounds. Redesigned in Alcoa 
Aluminum for lightness with equal 
strength, it weighed only 5,740 
pounds. Aluminum increased the 
pay load 3,010 pounds! 

By the same principles, automo- 
iles made lighter with aluminum 
bil le light th al 
use less gasoline. Large reciprocating 
machines if built with aluminum, 
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vibrate less, and run at much higher 
speeds without hopping off their 
foundations. And they last longer. 


Anything that moves, or is mov- 
ed, is more economical of power, or 
time, or muscle, if light in weight. 
That goes for a baby coach or a rail- 
way coach. 


Since economy of operation gives 


ONE OF 
12 REASONS FOR USING 
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more people a chance to buy, it must 
be a prime factor in future products. 
Freedom from all the things the 
world wants to be free of, must be 
based on the principle of more things 
for more people, making more jobs 
for more people. 

Lightness with strength is just one 
of a dozen reasons for using Alcoa 
Aluminum to imagineer postwar 
production. And uniformity accord- 
ing to specification, ton after ton, 
month after month, is one big reason 
for specifying Alcoa Aluminum. 

Uniformity of such highly devel. 
oped metals as aluminum alloys re- 
quires more control than machine 
alone can provide. Knack enters it, 
the man-in-the-shop’s personal ae: 
quaintance with the material through 
the years. 

Knack and Alcoa and Aluminum 
are of an age. They go back to the 
beginning together. 

ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
2106 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa 













"Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman! 















































The March of the News 


War production. Figures for 1943 war 
production showed an increase of 80 per 
cent over the The dollar 
value of airplanes produced was 130 per 
cent over 1942; production of communica- 
tions and 
jumped 130 per cent, 
ships incr 
For the month of December, production 
held about level with that for November. 
The absence of an incre¢ 
fact that war 
reached its peak, 
has been reduced. For December, 


previous year. 


electronic equipment also 
and work done on 


-ased 80 per cent. 


ise was due to the 
production has about 
and in some categories 
as com- 
pared with November, aircraft production 
was up 5 per cent; ship construction, re- 
pair and maintenance were down 2 per 
cent; guns and fire-control equipment were 
down 2 per cent; ammunition, down 7 per 
cent, combat and motor vehicles, down 1 
per cent, and communication and elec- 


tronic equipment, up 4 per cent. 


Food. Developments affecting food: 
Ration points. Most meats increased 1 to 
2 points in ration point value, while point 
value of cheese rose sharply. 
canned fish, 
meats and some 


There were 


reductions for some canned 


canned vegetables. 
The changes reflect shifts in the national 
food supply. Meat supplies for February 
200,000,000 pounds below the 
January level. 


are some 
The seasonal drop in meat 
production is beginning, and further point 
A drop in milk 


production caused the rise in points on 


increases are expected. 
cheese. Stocks of canned vegetables have 
been accumulating. Supplies of canned fish 
are growing as the new pack is coming in. 

Potatoes. Stocks reached record levels, 
38 per cent higher than a year ago, and 
37 per cent above the 10-year average. 

Milk. The Department of 
predicted that, if present trends continue, 
milk production for the year will be 
116,000,000,000 pounds, or 5,000,000,000 
pounds less than the 194+ goal. Produc- 
tion in 1943 was 118,000,000,000 pounds. 

Sugar for canning. 


Agriculture 


Sugar for this sea- 


son’s canning now is available. Housewives 
who want to make an early start can get 
five pounds of sugar by using stamp No. 
40 in War Ration Book Four. The stamp 
will be valid through Feb. 28, 1945. 

The War Food Adminis- 
tration announced it soon would release 
$,000 cases, or 120,000 pounds, of dried 
pea and soya soups for civilian consump- 
tion. These stocks had been held against 
military requirements. 


Dried soups. 


Alcohol. Beverage alcohol production was 
barred for this year by Donald Nelson, 
chief of the War Production Board. All 
facilities are needed for production of in- 
dustrial alcohol, he said, pointing par- 
ticularly to the need for alcohol for the 
country’s new synthetic rubber plants. 


Gasoline. Loca! 
given small additional quotas of gasoline 
to ease personal hardships of motorists 
not covered in the 


rationing boards were 


regulations. 


War housing. The Government took 
the first step toward disposing of its war 
housing. The Defense Homes Corp. an- 
nounced it would consider offers for the 
purchase of any of 25 projects involving 
a total investment of $71,000,000. The 
projects are scattered in 13 States and the 
District of Columbia. They include 2,811 
houses, 5,617 apartments and accommoda- 
tions for 2,624 single men and women. 


Tax-exempt bonds. The Federal Gov- 
ernment failed in an effort to tax interest 
on bonds issued by the Triborough Bridge 
Authority of New York and the New 
York Port Authority. The U.S. Tax Court 
ruled that these were political subdivisions 
of the State of New York, rather than 
corporations, and that their bonds, conse- 
were exempt from taxation. The 
cases were regarded as test cases involving 
the right of the ¢ 
est on State and local securities now ex- 


quently, 
rovernment to tax inter- 


empt from federal taxation. 
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Flight without Wings 


There is no roar of engines when the 
great, gleaming fuselage of a Boeing 
Flying Fortress makes its first flight. 
Smoothly and quietly it glides above the 
compact rows of partly completed bodies 
to the final assembly line. After the over- 
head crane has set it down in position, 
the wings, tail surfaces and landing gear 
will be joined to the fuselage and the 
big bomber will be ready for the air. 


Thrilling even to the uninitiated, this 
scene holds a far deeper significance for 
the trained technical man. It typifies an 
entirely new development in production 
engineering — a major Boeing contribu- 
tion to wartime speed and efficiency. 


The Boeing system emphasizes short- 
flow, multiple-line production. It pro- 
vides maximum use of every foot of plant 
space. It allows for flexibility in design 
—vital to rapidly changing combat needs. 
And it turns out planes faster. Boeing’s 
rate of production today is 10 times what 
it was the month before Pearl Harbor. 


Boeing production engineers have 
proved that by completing each section 
of a plane separately, and bringing the 
sections together only in the last stages 
of assembly, both space and time are 
saved. After a plane receives its wings 
it occupies several times as much room 
as when it is in sections. That is why 


Finish the Fight with Wor Bonds 


even the wiring of a Fortress is fully 
assembled and installed before the fin il 


joining of wings and fuselage. 


Without such basic innovations in 
design, engineering and manufacture, 
Boeing could never have achieved the 
swiftly multiplied production that now 
darkens enemy skies. True today, it will 
be true of any product tomorrow . . . if it’s 


“Built by Boeing” it’s bound to be good. 


“Fortress of the Sky.” Boeing's exciting 
16-mm. film in Kodachrome, is now avail- 
able for showings anywhere in the United 
States, at a nominal charge of 50 cents. 
Address inquiries to Princeton Film 
Center, Princeton, N. J 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE NEW B-29 SUPERFORTRESS + THE STRATOLINER »« TRANSOCEAN CLIPPERS BOE I NG 
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Purr of a Kitten- Power of a Panther 


The panther is unique in many ways. It packs more 


s small. lithe frame than 


lightning power in i many 
animals of greater size. Much the same can be said of 
the 550 horsepower Ranger aircraft engine. 

The Ranger is the on/y in-line, inverted, air-cooled 
engine in production in America. Its sleek lines and 
narrow nose permit it to slip through the air with a 
minimum of drag, and in addition, give the pilot 
greater visibility. 

It is “lighter and quicker on its feet” than other 
engines in its power class . . . delivers more power for 
its weight. 


And then, it stands alone in still another respect: it is 


aE=FAIRCHILD 


Ranger Aircraft Engines Div Far e, l . Fairc 
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ENGINE 


30 ROCKEFELLER 


BONDS AND 


the one truly high-speed engine in its power class. T] 
explosions that give life to its parts recur with sucel 


lightning rapidity that they blend into a velvety put 
| 77 


Three hundred explosions 
like this sw other engines in tl 
same power class they sound like this AWYWYWY~)VWAY4 
Get the idea? Velvet power \ 
Fairchild 


and night 


i second! They soun 


WIV In 


s. jolting power. 


Hundreds of and techniciai 


work day 


enyvineers 
seeking 


materials. bette 


still better performance 


through better methods, better d 


signs for still better Ranger engines. It is these men 


who keep the Fairchild “touch ol tomorrow in thi 


planes ol today me 
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OLUME XVI—No. 5 
E UNITED STATES NEWS 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


New SGU ata 


The way things are working out.....To look into the period just ahead: 

Men in Army camps will move overseas very fast from now on. 

Training camps all over the country will begin to go on a stand-by basis. 

The 140,000 youths in Army college training courses soon will be moving out 
rather rapidly. They will not be replaced in anything like such numbers. 

Army officers, aged 38 and over, not with troops, often will be weeded out. 

It's just that the U. S. Army now is made. It is a highly trained force of 
more than 7,000,000 men. It is getting set for large-scale combat in 1944. It 
is to have more than 5,000,000 men outside this country by autumn of this year. 

At the same time: Men with long combat service overseas will begin to come 
home on furlough. As many as 100,000 a month may be getting a trip back ata 
time when much larger numbers move to combat areas to take their places. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

















At home, in the process of enlarging and maintaining the Army-Navy..... 

The 1,700,000 non-father farmers, including 400,000 single youths under 22, 
now deferred asS necessary, will be combed over for shirkers. Many may go. 

Employers will find it harder to save from service 2,000,000 non-fathers 
now deferred as necessary men in essential war and civilian industry. 

Fathers will continue to find that they can have deferments if able to 
make a showing that they are doing essential work. Otherwise, the draft looms. 

Navy will be slower than the Army in reaching its full size; will be slower 
in moving its forces abroad. Navy's big war with Japan will come in 1945. 














You should expect the German war to continue through most of this year. 
Russia will not be able to win that war singlehanded. Bombing by U. S. 

and Britain will not win it alone. Germans are standing up to all of the bombs. 
Invasion has to come and is coming, but cannot be speculated on any longer. 

It probably cannot be decisive before winter 1944-45, unless Germany collapses 

psychologically, unless Germany's hopeless position causes the Army to give up. 
Also: You should expect the Japanese war to continue through 1945 and maybe 

through most of 1946. This war will continue in rather slow motion during 1944. 
U. S. in both wars is using time ani materials to save men; is refusing 

to take long chances when careful preparation and a massing of force can provide 

a sure thing at smaller cost in lives. Germany-Japan, and Russia, expend men. 
Our way is slower-moving, less spectacular, but it wins. 











War with Japan will steadily be more ruthless, more bitter. 

Little quarter now is given by either side. It will be less. 

Japanese start with premise that ruthlessness pays. They did to American 
prisoners what they always had done to Chinese prisoners. They were too sure of 
their own success, too little aware that the tables can turn in war. 

In the retribution to come..... ; 

Blockade: Japan eventually will be backed up into her little islands; 
will face starvation for millions. Japan is not self-sufficient in food. 











(over) 


(No part of this or any other page may be reproduced without written permission) 




















































NEWSGRAM==-TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Bombing: Japanese cities, peculiarly vulnerable to fire, will be covered 
with incendiaries, will be blasted as hard as German cities are being blasted. 
Invasion: Final invasion will come only after Japan is strangled and 
badly starved. She has no ally to whom to look to save her from that fate. 

Japan will wish she hadn't done what she did, before this war ends. 





To turn back to home affairs..... In the field of politics: 

Men in service will get a fair chance to vote for President, Vice 
President, members of Congress, probably will get small chance to vote for 
local officers. 

Congress almost surely will enact soldier-vote bill backed by President. 

And: The President will expect a substantial majority of any soldier 
votes cast and counted to-be Democratic. Republican members of Congress appear 
to be expecting the same thing; appear to expect that men out of touch with 
home affairs may vote a straight ticket, headed by the Commander in Chief. 

That explains the long fight in Congress over the soldier-vote issue. 











When it comes to the outlook for civilians..... 
Vacations for 1944 can be planned on about the same basis as for 1943. 
Gasoline may soon begin to disappear in some localities. The supply 
outlook is very tight and may crack when a spring urge to drive and an enlarged 
military demand meet head-on. Some rations may have to be reduced again. 
Tires will continue scarce through 1944. Military and export demand 
remains high. Synthetic rubber production is not holding up to expectations. 
No new cars can be expected before 1945, and maybe not till late that year. 
Men's cotton wear, underwear, shirts, etc., suddenly is scarce. 
If interested, liquor will continue to be scarce. Alcohol demand for use 
in synthetic rubber plants is running about 50 per cent above estimates. 
Meat will be in smaller supply for the next month or two. 
There probably will be somewhat less chicken available this year than last. 
Butter will continue to be in very tight supply. 
You will not make a mistake if you plan another Victory garden in 1944. 
It is more than an even prospect that the bumper farm crops of recent years 
cannot be realized this year. Weather cannot be expected to be good every year. 




















In the general outlook as it concerns civilians..... 

War business will begin to contract somewhat in the second quarter. 
The cutbacks will be spotty and will not be drastic until German war ends. 

It probably will begin to be more difficult to find job opportunities in 
the second half of this year. Peak of civilian employment is passing. 

Living costs will rise only slightly in the months just ahead. Biggest 
rise will be indirect through quality deterioration and absence of low-priced lines. 

Taxes on 1944 income will be about what they are on 1943. 

The chance for sharp new wage rises iS not very good. 

Farmers can expect larger income in 1944 than in 1943 if production holds. 

















On the fighting side of the war at this stage..... 

In Italy: The Germans, fighting a rear-guard action, were outsmarted. Yet, 
this is not a decisive theater in the war. Operations are behind schedule. 

In Russia: Germans continue to fall back, but are not decisively defeated. 

In the air: U.S.=-Britain control the air over Italy and France. They are 
gaining control over parts of Germany. We give you on page 15 a report on what 
air power actually is to mean in the present war. 

In the Pacific: Another U.S. offensive move is rather imminent. This whole 
war, however, is to be fought slowly and carefully until Germany goes down. 








See also pages 22, 27, 53. 
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oo PRISONERS transported to the United States 
express amazement that New York's skyline re- 
mains intact—say they heard broadcasts describing how 
their planes had smashed our skyscrapers to rubble. 


There’s just a sample of how our enemies use the radio 
to delude their own people—put into practice Hitler's 
despicable theory that if lies are big enough everyone 
will believe them—make a Nazi perversion of an inven- 
tion that is one of the world’s greatest sources of good. 

American radio has built its influence on public con- 
fidence, truth, decency. Supported solely by advertis- 
ing, it is able to be independent, free — has developed 
until there are now more broadcasting stations than 
newspapers in many major centers. 

Only under the American system of private enterprise 
would it be possible for America’s Number One Net- 
work, the six stations of the National Broadcasting 
Company — the 135 independently owned stations affil- 
iated with NBC—to maintain free radio’s high standards 
of entertainment, news coverage and education, 


‘ational roadcasting -ompany 


it’s a National Habit 
















America’s No. 1 Network 
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A Service of Radio 
Corporation of America 


























Yes, if it’s | 


Patapar* Vegetable Parchment is the 
great wet-strength paper. It can be 
soaked in water indefinitely without 
harm. BOIL it and it will remain firm 
and strong. 

This unique characteristic of Patapar 
is solving tough problems every day. In 
the food field, for example, moist prod- 
ucts that cannot be entrusted to ordi- 
nary wrappers are kept fresh and appe- 
tizing in Patapar. And manufacturers 
who process wrapped products at high 
moist temperatures are using Patapar 
with perfect safety. 


RESISTS 
GREASE, too 





Patapar is proof against grease, fats 
and oils. Give it a good smearing and 
you'll see how it resists penetration. 
Products like butter, lard, bacon, sau- 
sage, and cotton oil compounds are pack- 
aged in it and get utmost protection. 
BUSINESS MEN: If you have a need for a 
paper material that will stand up under 
extraordinary conditions, why not use 
Patapar? 

* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT serve on a local War 
Price and Rationing Board and, as an at- 
torney, prosecute claims for clients against 
the U.S. Government. The Attorney Gen- 
eral rules that attorney members of such 
boards are barred by the criminal code 
from pressing such cases. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sell expensive women’s fur 
garments without regard to price ceilings. 
)ffice of Price Administration has exempted 
from price control fur garments made to 
sell at $8,000 or more. 


* ¥ - 

YOU CANNOT deduct, for tax pur- 
poses, your expenses connected with mak- 
ing out income tax returns unless those 
returns are incident to your business. The 
U.S. Tax Court holds that fees and other 
expenses for preparing returns are not 
deductible for individuals. 


* * 


YOU CAN increase your output of auto- 
motive storage batteries this year if your 
plant is not located in a tight labor area. 
War Production Board has authorized the 
production of 110 per cent of the volume 
of storage batteries manufactured in 1941 
or 1943, whichever is higher, except in 
labor-shortage areas. 


* * ” 

YOU CAN probably avoid an order to 
check off the dues of union members from 
your payrolls if you do not prohibit the 
solicitation of union dues in your plant. 
The WLB holds that a company rule 
barring such solicitation is ground for 
granting checkoff privileges to the union. 


* * 7 


YOU CANNOT permit your law firm 
to accept cases involving claims against 
the U.S. Government if you retain mem- 
bership in the firm and accept temporary 
employment in a Government agency. 
The Attorney General makes this ruling. 


* * * 


YOU CAN apply for licenses to export 
some types of farm machinery, communi- 
cations equipment, chemicals, drugs and 
foods to most American republics without 


and administrative decision; 


sending import recommendations with you 
applications. Foreign Economic Adminis 
tration has thus eased export controls, 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT avoid paying incom 
taxes if your insolvent corporation arrangs 
to settle its debts so that it again 
comes solvent. The extent by which sud 
transactions render a concern solvent j 
subject to tax, the U.S. Tax Court holds 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as an employer, utter you 
opinions about labor unions to your em. 
ployes so long as you take no other actin 
that might be construed as interfering wit 
employe rights. When such statements ay 
part of a series of such acts, they violate 
the Wagner Act, the National Labor kk 
lations Board holds. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT order unlimited quant 
ties of work gloves for your employe 
WPB has placed work gloves under pr- 
ority control and asks war industries | 
secure preference ratings on their order 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT deliver more than o 
gallon of aluminum paint or two pounds 
aluminum pigment a month to any of your 
retail outlets. WPB issues this order it 
interpreting its recent aluminum pail 


regulation. 


+ * + 


YOU CAN sell new or used water hee: 
ers for replacement and maintenance pur 
poses without requiring preference rating 
from your customers. WPB eases regi 
lations governing the sale of this type 
equipment. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT use copper in making 
pipe, tubing or fittings for water systems 
or gas-distribution systems. WPB prohibits 
the use of copper for such purposes. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sell die castings without re 
gard to price controls if your sales do né 
amount to more than $100,000 in the las! 
four calendar quarters. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings ¥ 


courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus considel 


many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tak Unirep Stat 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic materi 
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Electronics is a relatively new 
science. Yet it is already one of the 
most vital subjects concerning in- 
dustry today. 

How can already-proved elec- 
tronic applications help you speed 
war production? How can adapta- 
tions of them improve or expand 
your postwar products, creating 
new jobs? What are the practical 
possibilities for your industry in elec- 
tronichigh-frequency heating, power 
conversion, resistance welding, 
process control—and a dozen more? 

The answers are not easy. They 
require a broad background in the 
principles of Electronics and their 
application to industry. 

That is why Westinghouse has 
set up a staff of engineers specially 
trained in Applied Electronics. 
These men were carefully chosen 





from our field engineering organiza- 
tion, and given a comprehensive 
training course. They are practical 
electrical engineers, with years of 
experience in solving tough prob- 
lems for all types of industries. 

Now these men offer you this 
broad engineering background plus 
a thorough knowledge of electronic 
devices and their applications. 

Can you use one of these men on 
today’s problems—or tomorrow’s 
plans? He’s as near as your local 
Westinghouse office. 

Put this specialized Engineering 
Service to work for you today. It’s 
a new phase of a service that’s won 
a nationwide reputation for finding 
ways to do old jobs better, for en- 
gineering new ideas down to earth. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Westing] 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES (€ 


J-91039 


Bé Eo 
EU Pas 


~%. 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


CAN YOU USE AN ENGINEER with an A. E. Degree? 


HOw W.8.S..* CAN 


HELP YOU PLAN... 


A nationwide corps of Westing- 
house engineers offers you broad 
electrical and 


production expe- 


rience gained through years of 
working with your industry. 
These men can give you valu- 
able assistance on product devel- 
opment, 
isting 


nance, 


rehabilitation of ex- 
equipment, mainte- 
material substitution. 
Put this service to work on 
your present problems ...let these 
men work with your engineers in 
planning for reconversion to 


postwar needs. 


* WESTINGHOUSE ENGINEERING SERVICE FOR INDUSTRY 














Weve Been Asked: 


HOW SERVICEMEN GET MUSTERING-OUT PAY 


(Members of the armed forces soon will 
begin to receive cash payments when they 
are mustered out of service. In addition, 
many, but not all, of the more than 
1,000,000 already discharged will be eligi- 
ble for these payments. After long discus- 
sion, Congress has approved a bill, setting 
forth terms for a program of mustering- 
out pay, which becomes effective with 
signature of the bill by the President. This 
new benefit for veterans is of interest to 
men now in the service, to those already 
discharged and to hundreds of thousands 
who are going to enter the armed forces.) 


What Congress has decided to do is to 
spend about $3,000,000,000 on mustering- 
out pay. The money will come out of ap- 
propriations for the Army and Navy. The 
cost is far below that involved in some of 
the suggestions considered by Congress, 
but many other plans for additional bene- 
fits for veterans of World War II already 
have been approved or are before the Sen- 
ate and House. 


The main question is: Just how much will 
a man get when he leaves the service? 
With more than 70,000 persons now 
being discharged each month, this is 
of increasing importance. 


There is a sliding scale of payments based 
upon length of service and on whether a 
man serves outside the United States. If 
you are a member of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps or Coast Guard with 60 
days’ service and have served outside the 
continental U.S. or in Alaska, you would 
be in line for the highest pay of $300. If 
you have put in at least 60 days, but have 
not been sent outside this country, you 
would get $200 discharge pay. Those who 
have less than 60 days of active service 
are entitled to $100. These payments are 
considerably above the flat mustering-out 
pay of $60 that was received by soldiers 
and sailors of the first World War. 


Payments are to be made in monthly in- 
stallments except for those with less than 
60 days’ service, who will get their total 
payment of $100 at the time of discharge. 
If you are entitled to $300, you will get 
$100 when you leave the service and $100 
in each of the two following months. Per- 
sons receiving $200 will get $100 in cash at 
discharge and the balance a month later. 


If you have been discharged, would you 
still get this mustering-out pay? 


, ‘ 
You would have the same claim as anyone 
now in service provided you were dis- 
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charged since Dec. 6, 1941. However, one 
large group is specifically barred from re- 
ceiving mustering-out pay: If you left the 
armed forces at your own request, or do 
so hereafter, in order to take a civilian job, 
you will not get this extra pay. This rules 
out many men who had reached or passed 
the age of 38 and asked to be relieved of 
active service to return to civilian employ- 
ment. The reasoning behind this restriction 
was that men in this group usually went 
straight from the Army or Navy into jobs, 
many of them at higher pay than they 
were receiving when they entered the serv- 
ices. An exception is made of those who 
served outside the U.S. or in Alaska. They 
can get mustering-out pay even though 
they asked for discharges. 


If you already have left the service, you 
must make special application for the pay, 
within two years, to the War or Navy De- 
partment, according to which branch you 
served under. Within one month after your 
application is approved, you are supposed 
to receive $100, with additional payments 
that may be due arriving one and two 
months afterward. Only persons with hon- 
orable discharges and those leaving active 
service under honorable conditions are en- 
titled to mustering-out pay. If you have 
more than one honorable discharge, you 
would get mustering-out pay on only one 
of them. 


Are any other groups excluded from 
mustering-out pay? 


Yes. For example: If you hold a rank of 
captain or higher in the Army or corre- 
sponding rank in the naval services, you 
do not get mustering-out pay. Congress 
took the view that officers of higher rank 
should save enough from their service pay 
to tide them over the demobilization peri- 
od. Also, you would not receive discharge 
pay if you are transferred to the retired 
list with retirement pay. 


Furthermore, a commissioned officer who 
stays in the service for three years after 
the war ends will not get mustering-out 
pay. But an enlisted man could stay on in 
the service and get discharge pay if he left 
active service after three years. Also ex- 
cluded from discharge pay are officers of 
the Air Corps Reserve, who are entitled 
to receive a lump-sum payment of $500 
under the terms of prewar legislation. 

You also would be barred from receiving 
mustering-out pay if your entire service 
was spent as a student in one of the serv- 
ice’s training programs. Others excluded 
are persons who leave the armed forces to 


enter the U.S. Military Academy, Naval 
Academy or Coast Guard Academy and 
those whose entire service has been 4; 
students at these institutions. 


Do members of women’s branches of the 
service also get this pay? 


Yes, provided they meet the requirements 
for eligibility. However, members of the 
former Women’s Army Auxiliary Cor: 
who dropped out when this group was in- 
corporated into the Army as the WAC do 
not get the pay, with one exception: Thos 
with honorable discharges who left the 
service because of disability, They are en 
titled to mustering-out pay. 


Suppose a person dies before receiving 
this pay? 


If he dies after being discharged, any 
amount of mustering-out money still due 
him can be paid to his family. First claim 
goes to the wife or, in the case of a men- 
ber of the women’s services, to the hus 
band. If there is no wife (or husband), 
then the money goes to the ex-serviceman’ 
child or children, and, if there are no chil 
dren, to his parent or parents. No others 
can collect these payments. In cases 
such deaths, relatives entitled to payment 
must make special application to the War 
or Navy Department. 


Is there a tax on this income? 


No. This money is exempt from taxation 
Furthermore, it cannot be claimed « 
seized by creditors or be subject to at- 
tachment by court procedure. It is i 
tended primarily to provide a discharged 
serviceman with money 


y for clothing and 
other necessities and to help him in bis 
return from military to civilian life. In at- 
dition to this extra pay, the servicemal 


gets paid his transportation home. 


Does this mustering-out pay mean thd 
servicemen of this war will not receive 
a bonus such as was paid after the 
first World War? 


It by no means rules out the possibility a 
likelihood of a bonus for veterans of Worll 
War II. This became apparent from testh 
mony of representatives of veterans’ ot 
ganizations and of other organization 
during committee hearings on the muster 
ing-out payment bill. Furthermore, durin! 
debate on this bill, many members 4 
Congress emphasized that consiceratidl 
would be given later to proposals for pay 
ing a bonus, or adjusted compensation, 4 
veterans of the present war. 
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How can machine tools avenge this 


ss = 
Nine ? 


. 


Dunkerque in Arkansas? 


This is nO enemy propaganda. No 
“usually well-informed sources” or 
Berlin broadcasts tell this tale. This is 
real... this is here... and this is 
defeat. 

Our own private peacetime Dun- 
kerque — in Arkansas. in New York, 
in West Virginia or California — in 
countless American “homes” where 
millions of people are ill-housed, ill- 
clothed, and bodily and mentally 
ill-fed. 

What part will machine tools play 
in turning this kind of defeat into 
victory? The whole part, if the men of 
industry have the vision and the free- 
dom to plan ahead, and to carry 
out what they plan. 





If you are a manufacturer, there is 
one thing you can do at once: Have 
your production men and planners con- 
sult now with the engineers of the 
leading basic machine tool producers. 

: They can help you in planning today 
=eive Ae ts — Fad your part in the peace that must be 
r thee , ° won ofter the war is won. 





| . : ’ One of these is a Bryant man. ... 
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“FAIRBANKS-MORSE SCALES —ARBITERS OF BUSINESS” 


The Decision Is Final! 


Since 1830—Fairbanks-Morse Scales have been 


rendering split-second decisions recognized as fazr 
and absolute by buyers and sellers alike. 

They are accurate, reliable, honest weighing deci- 
sions that have exerted a profound influence on the 


srogress of industries and the welfare of nations. 
oD 


The accuracy and long life built into Fairbanks- 


Morse Scales can give you added protection—dis- 


tinct plus values wherever fast—accurate— efficient 
weighing is essential. 

They are tangible values developed and pioneered 
by a company that places no ceiling on whatever 
it takes to make the finest scales possible to 
produce. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 203 Fairbanks-Morse 


Building, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


FAIRBANKS -MORSE 


DIESEL ENGINES 
PUMPS 
MOTORS 
GENERATORS 


WATER SYSTEMS 
SCALES 

STOKERS 

FARM EQUIPMENT 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 


BUY WAR BONDS 
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struction of industrial 
ities only one phase of 
lied strategy for victory 







The place of air power in modern war 
last is being rather firmly fixed. That 
eis not as high as claimed by enthusi- 
ts for the airplane. It is higher than 
ost military officials would have agreed 
it long ago. 
Only today is this war providing a real 
st for air power. At first, planes and 
lots were lacking for such a test. Later, 
fe airplane’s big job was regarded as 
mtegic or industrial bombing. Claims 
we made that bombing could paralyze 
eman industry, set Japan’s cities aflame 
nd win the war. Then, as defenses against 
mbing improved, the idea of victory 
bough air power alone was put aside. 
ow air power’s role is being changed and 
vadened to fit actual experience. 
Today, the rise of Allied air power is 
ognized officially to carry no assurance 
swift victory over Germany or Japan. 
ead of winning 























sudden decisions, 
ibing turns out to resemble a relative- 
sow form of waging war. That form is 
kade or siege, which seeks to starve or 
angle an enemy into submission. A 
‘k-up reveals slow progress in bombing 
tare on all fronts. 

















ln Europe, Allied bombers have laid ver- 
ul siege, so to speak, to 70 out of Ger- 
my’s total of 90 industrial 
is. Nine of those cities have been 
ushed, six have been largely knocked 
tof war production, 55 have been dam- 
ed, and 20 are untouched. Total damage 





leading 








Germany can be compared conserva- 
tly to destruction of about three-fourths 
the built-up parts of Detroit, Pitts- 
gh, Cleveland and San Diego. Destruc- 
of Berlin as an effective war center 
"is reported half-achieved, with com- 
tion of the job possible within six weeks. 
Yet, despite all this pounding, German 
lustry now is admitted to be producing 
ugh guns and tanks and ammunition 
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AN BOMBING WIN? 
AIR POWER’S NEW ROLE 


Broadened Use of the Airplane as a Partner 








for a long defensive war. Aircraft factories 
have weathered a slump and actually have 
increased Germany’s first-line fighter plane 
strength, perhaps by 1,000 planes. 
Germany’s transport system still is op- 
erating. Bombing has failed to knock out 
even Italy’s few railroad lines. Bombing 
has not yet broken Germany’s will to fight. 
As for Japan, victory over her by 
bombing is not yet in sight. Except for 
one Tokyo raid, Japan has not been 
touched. Only a few of her outlying island 
bases have been subjected to bombing. 
Japan’s output of all critical weapons is 
increasing. Japanese airplanes of improved 
quality are being turned out in greater 
numbers. All-out bombing warfare against 
Japan awaits victory over Germany. Even 
when that victory has been achieved, 
there still will be a long struggle ahead to 
take from Japan bases that will be within 
good bombing range of her 
Summed up, experience is creating a 
changed role for air power. This new role 
is broader than it had been. Increased im- 


cities. 





pe pms ~ 
ONCE UPON A 
Time THERE WAS A 
BEAUTIFUL CITY NAMED 





—Shoemaker in Chicago Daily News 


LESSON FOR POSTERITY 


in Land and Sea Attack 






portance is given to use of airplanes for 
purposes other than bombing. The new 
role strives to hasten victory through part- 
nership of airplanes and ships and foot 
soldiers. Here is the altered picture: 

Bombing is to continue without letup. 
Thus far, the Allies have held a bare lead 
in their race to keep the offensive uses of 
air power ahead of Germany’s defenses. 
The Germans have been rushing every 
available new weapon into the fight. 

The Allies will carry on their assault with 
bigger bombers, better fighters, stronger 
escorts, secret new methods of bombing 
through clouds and with use of pathfinder 
planes to mark out areas for destruction 
by night bombers. Bombing, therefore, is 
to have its share in ultimate victory. Other 
uses of air power: 

Mapping is one of the vital jobs assigned 
to the airplane. Every foot of the invasion 
areas is to be, or has been, photographed 
from the air. A new science of photogram- 
metry enables conversion of aerial photo- 
graphs into contour maps. So the Allies 
will know exactly the lay of the land 
along the paths marked for invasion. 

Isolation of invasion areas through use 
of air power is planned. The Allies re- 
vealed this use of air power in opening 
the way for the landings near Rome. 

There, seven airfields in the Rome area 
were wholly or partly knocked out. Then 
two near Marseilles were blasted. 
Those bases had been used against Allied 
ships by German torpedo planes and ra- 
dio-controlled glider bombs. 

Also, three railways into Rome were cut 
north of that city. Finally, German Army 
headquarters south of Rome was wrecked 
by Allied bombers. As a result, German 
air and 


bases 


could not move 
promptly against the Allies’ landing forces. 
In fact, the Allied invasion of Western 
Europe already is with this 
same kind of effort to use air power to 
cut communications blast defenses 
coast. Similar tactics 
can be employed against the Japanese. 
Vertical envelopment is to be a vital 


ground units 


beginning 


and 


along the invasion 
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BOMBING DAMAGE 10 


OF THREE-FOURTHS OF 





opening phase of invasion of Western or 
Southern Europe. Use of paratroops is 
promised on a scale probably never known 
before. The invasion may be touched off 
by descent of American and British para- 
troops on some German airfield inland 
from the place chosen as a beachhead. 

Once an airfield has been captured, 
gliders and transport planes can be used 
to pour in troops and artillery by air. Thus 
the German counterattack might be met 
well inland from the beachhead. In this 
way a German success, such as_ that 
achieved against the Allied landing at 
Dieppe, may be averted. 

Other invasion tasks will be clamoring 
for airplanes, whether that invasion is of 
territory held by the Germans or Japa- 
nese. As soon as airfields are taken, the 
air transport is expected to get fully into 
action. Drugs, blood plasma, surgical in- 
struments can be flown in. Commanders 
can be moved quickly to battle areas. The 
wounded can be flown to base hospitals. 
Ammunition shortages can be filled. 

Tiny observation planes will be used as 
the eyes of the artillery, directing the fire 
of the big guns. Airfields will be seized 
and put into shape swiftly. Fighter 
planes and bombers using those fields can 
be sent to strafe troops and to bomb 
communications. Through such leapfrog- 
ging tactics, bomber bases can be moved 
nearer to Tokyo or Berlin. 

Winning command of the air is the only 
way by which Allied air power can carry 
out these many strategic and tactical tasks 
of its expanded role. This means that, first 
over Europe and later in the Pacific, ev- 
erything will depend on the outcome of 
the big air battles that still lie ahead. 

Right now, in Europe, the Allies are 
forcing the fighting and the Germans are 
husbanding their strength for the big test 
to come. Thus far, the Nazi airmen have 
centered all their strength against U.S. 
and British bombers. They shot down 976 
American Eighth Air Force bombers in 
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GERMANY EQUIVALENT TO DESTRUCTION 














THE BUILT UP AREAS OF THESE CITIES... 


1943 at a cost of 4,100 German plam 

The German air force has been dodgi 
sweeps by American and British figh 
planes over the invasion region. But, on 
invasion actually begins, the Germans 
have to fly out and fight, or else stand 
slim chance of stopping the invasion, 
Allies expect to complete the smashing 
the German air force by summer 

Aircraft carriers and American nav 
planes are going to continue as _ partner 
of land-based Army planes in the strug 
to seize Japan’s bases in the Marshal 
Caroline and Marianas _islan Tha 
struggle is part of a campaign for ba 
in China or elsewhere, near enough { 
bombing attack directly against Japan 

A broadened role, therefore, awaits th 
air arm of the American Army and thd 
of the American Navy. That role displa 
the once-popular idea that bombing ala 
could win this war. Such an idea never 
shared by American air officials. The 
pointed out that Russia’s ground am 
and U.S. and British naval and land po 
were playing vital parts in shaping the wa 

Officials know well why air power, k 
power and sea power can work effective 
as a team, while each is exceedingly \ 
nerable without the help of the others. 4 
power is tied to surface bases. More t! 
100 airfields, covering 250,000 acres # 
costing nearly $2,500,000,000, have bk 
built in England for use of Amene 
planes. 

Such bases need vast supplies. Americ 
and British planes flying from Englat 
have used as much as 5,000,000 gallons‘ 
gasoline within 24 hours. Thus, air pow 
leans heavily on sea power and land pow 
for supplies and protection. 

When the time comes to fight, Ameri 
can wage war against enemies across ! 
oceans only if her air power, sea power 
land power can strike in unison as fight 
partners. It is as a member of such§ 
partnership that air power now is assigif 
an expanded role by the US. in this ¥ 
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HE TECHNICAL KNOWLEDGE, the ingenuity and the resources 
f America are at the disposal of our skilled medical officers on 
he fighting fronts of the world. They command every aid the 
‘ation can supply. That is one reason why a wounded man’s 
hances of survival are greater today than they have been in 
ny other war. 

Among the materials that are helping medical men in their 
ight to save lives are the stainless steels. Used in operating 
tables, surgical instruments and in other medical equipment, 
tainless steels are serving in hospitals in this country and 
Verseas. 

Frequent sterilization with high temperature steam or strong 
disinfectants will not injure stainless steels. Their smooth, hard 
urface is easily kept free from germs that can cause fatal infec- 
tion. Even in the damp tropies, stainless steels do not rust. 
fough and durable, free from the possibility of chipping, 
tainless steels can withstand the rigors of wartime use. 

On the home front, too, stainless steels are making their 
contribution to the health of the nation. Because they are easier 
to clean and keep clean than other metals, they are widely 
used in equipment necessary to the processing, preparing and 
serving of foods. They keep their bright finish, impart no flavor 
to food, and resist food chemieals. They will be used inereas- 
ingly in restaurants, in the home, and in many industries where 
their unique properties are so desirable. 

Stainless steels are “stainless” because they contain more 
than 12 per cent chromium, Low-carbon ferrochromium, a re- 
search development of ELecrro METALLURGICAL COMPANY, 


a Unit of LCC, 
production of stainless steel. Lnits of LCC do not make steel 


is the essential ingredient in the large-scale 


of any kind. They do make available to steelmakers many 
alloys which, like ferrochromium, improve the quality of steel. 
The basic research of these Lnits means useful new metal- 
lurgical information and better metals to supply the needs 


and improve the welfare of mankind. 
v 


Members of the medical profession, architects and designers are 
invited to send for booklet H-2,“THeE USE OF STAINLESS STEELS 
IN HospiTaLs.” There is no obligation. 





CARBON FOR HEALTH. Kesearch by GASES FOR HEALTH. LINDE oxyeen 
a UCC Unit has resulted in different L.S.P. made by a Unit of UCC is used 
forms of carbon used in milk irradiator by the sick in hospitals and at home 

‘sun”* lamps, gas mask ind in air con and it contributes to the afety of our 


ditioning installations high flying aviators. 





CHEMICALS FOR HEALTH. synthetic PLASTICS FOR HEALTH. BAKELITE 


organic chemicals, developed by a Unit and VINYLITE plastics, produced by 
of UCC, mean better anesthetics, more LCC Units, mean sanitary paints, floor 
plentiful sulfa drugs, vitamins and other covering heetin burn sleeve and 
pharmaceuticals other essentials 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


UNION CARBIDE AND 


30 East 42nd Street 


CARBON 


(T™¥" New York 17,N. Y. 


CORPORATION 


Principal Units in the United States and their Products 


ALLOYS AND METALS 


Electro Metallurgical Company 


CHEMICALS 


Haynes Stellite Company 


United States Vanadium Corporation Nativoual Carbon Company, Ine. 
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Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation 


ELECTRODES, CARBONS AND BATTERIES 


INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE 


The Linde Air Products Company 


PLASTICS 
Bakelite Corporation 
The Oxweld Railroad Servier Company Plastics Division of Carbide and 


The Prest-U-Lite Company, Ine. Carbon Chemicals Corporation 




















fae! a world of difference sound 
made to the movies! With it, motion 
pictures soared in popularity became 


dominant in show business. 


Since talking pictures first appeared, 
RCA has been an important factor in 
development of the art. RCA Sound Equip- 
ment—a triumph of electronics — brings 
to film fans with thrilling reality the voices 
of great actors and actresses, of colorful 


singers. The sound of sobbing violins, 


throbbing drums. The rustle of trees, the 
booming wash of surf. The thunder of 


cannon, the crump of bombs, the clatter 
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of tommy-guns. It recreates the roar of 
hurricanes, the whisper of shifting sands. 
All with a realism that has held thousands 


of audienc es spellbound, 


Today, RCA equipment for making and 
projecting sound films is used not only in 
movie studios and theatres, but for mili- 
tary and industrial training. Results assure 
extensive use of this modern training 


method after the war. 


RCA Sound Systems are but one phase 
of the new science of electronics—the art 


of harnessing electrons to the service of 


use business letterhead.) 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 





Giving the Silver Screen a Golden Voice 


man. Remember. the Magic Brain of 
electronic equipment is a tube and 
fountain-head o 


is RCA! 


la 


RCA welcomes inquiries regarding a 
type or application of electronics 


industry or communications. While 


availability of RCA engineers and produc 


are now largely preempted for war ne¢ 


we shall do our best to be of assistan: 


Please write on your business letterh« 


and address Radio Corporation of Ameri 


Dept. 68-9D,Camden, New Jersey. 


Write for this 44-page booklet —“RCA ELECTRONICS IN 
INDUSTRY "—which suggests important electronic applications 
that may help you. Non-technical, thoroughly illustrated in color. 
Your copy will be sent promptly on request. 
Corporation of America, Dept. 68-9D, Camden, N. J. (Please 


Address Radio ASK ABOUT. 


modern tube developn ¢ 
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Employment upsets ahead 
for centers of airplane 
ond ship construction 






Signs increase that this country’s war 
boom is slowing down. The signals are seen 
in the growing number of canceled war 
contracts, the mounting piles of surplus 
materials, the closing of officers’ candidate 
shools, the shutdown of Army training 
enters. Many communities are facing the 
problem: of a shift to peacetime operations. 
(ther areas expect that problem soon. 

In Washington, officials have their eyes 
men for developing trouble spots. In hun- 
reds of offices throughout the country, 
necutives are studying the trend for in- 
ications of changes in manufacturing 
wtivity and sales territory. The outlook 
for various industrial regions is becoming 
h matter of local and national concern. 
The map on the next page pictures the 
ospect for important war centers. This 
ap is drawn from official reports in the 
ks of the War Production Board, the Bu- 
rau of the Census and the Commerce De- 
urtment. The outlook is based upon each 
rea’s volume of war contracts, the area’s 
pewar manufacturing position, and the 
atime changes in population. The map 
pints out where trouble is to be expected 
ud where the shift from war to civilian 
poduction will be easiest. The Mountain 
tates are not shown on the map because 
ley contain only two important war cen- 
ts—Salt Lake City and Denver, neither 
{which faces severe adjustments. 

Trouble spots, in general, are likely to 
e concentrated along the country’s coasts. 
these are the areas that received huge 
hipbuilding and aircraft orders, and, 
lerefore, are expected to feel most dras- 
bally the cancellation of war orders. In 
bore detail, the problem areas are: 

The Pacific Northwest. The Seattle-Ta- 
ima area is four times as important a war 
miter as it was a peacetime manufactur- 
y center. Population has jumped 20 per 
at. A similar situation prevails in Port- 
id, Ore. Both areas primarily produce 
ips and planes, so the problem of finding 
ucetime activity will be critical. 
Southern California. Airplane orders 
ve made Los Angeles the third war pro- 
er of the country. The area stood 
th in prewar manufacturing activity 
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AFTER THE WAR BOOM— 
PROBLEMS OF READJUSTMENT 


Shift in Worker Force as Threat to Peacetime Activity of Many Areas 


and faces knotty postwar problems. San 
Diego has even worse prospects. This 
small city blossomed from an unimportant 
factory center into a big plane producer, 
with 37.5 per cent more population. It is 
doubtful if this activity can continue. 
The Gulf Coast. This area faces the twin 
problem of losing shipbuilding contracts 
and naval and air training stations. Mo- 
bile, Ala., probably has the toughest prob- 








problem centers are Wichita, Kans., Dal- 
las-Ft. Worth, Tex., Muscle Shoals, Ala., 
and Bloomsburg, Pa. Wichita faces the 
most severe adjustment. More than $1,- 
000,000,000 worth of aircraft orders have 
sent Wichita’s population up 32.5 per cent. 
Prospects of holding this increase are 
slight. The Texas cities and the Muscle 
Shoals area, however, were growing rap- 
idly before the war and may count on con- 


—Harold M. Lambert 


DANGER—MEN AT WORK 


Signs point to a critical coastline, a less troublesome interior 


lem, since population in this Southern 
city has jumped 53.4 per cent, the highe st 
of all war centers. Only the shipyards give 
promise of postwar employment, and ship- 
building is due for drastic curtailment. 

The Atlantic Coast. Major trouble spots 
in this section face the same problems as 
those on the Gulf Coast. Norfolk and 
Newport News, Va., and Portland-Bath, 
Me., are loaded with ship contracts. No 
other industries promise postwar employ- 
ment for the Virginia area’s 42 per cent 
increase in population and the Maine 
area’s increase of 10 per cent. 

Interior trouble spots. The only interior 
areas that rank among the top postwar 





tinued postwar development. Bloomsburg 
is a small town with a big war order. 
Postwar improvement areas. At the 
other end of the scale are manufacturing 
areas that can look forward to bettering 
their positions, unless a nationwide de- 
pression interferes. These areas include: 
New York-Newark-Jersey City. This 
area—the prewar leader in manufacturing 
—tops all other areas in war orders, but 
its war orders have failed to offset the 
decline in peacetime operations. Popula- 
tion has dropped 3.8 per cent since 1943. 
A return to civilian activity promises im- 
provement in this industrial sector. 
Chicago. This Midwest capital was sec- 
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ond in prewar manufacturing activity, is 
fourth as a war producer. Population has 
dropped almost 1 per cent, and a return 
to prewar conditions is to be expected. 

Detroit. The automotive center ranks 
second in war contracts. Cancellation of 
these orders is expected to produce only a 
short-lived reaction. The auto industry can 
count on booming peacetime business, and 
some new plants can be expected to keep 
operating. Detroit promises to retain its 
war-enhanced manufacturing importance. 

Other improvement prospects. Boston 
and Milwaukee, like New York and Chi- 
cago, are less important as war producers 
than they were as peacetime producers. 
Activity thus can be expected to improve 
with peace. Cleveland also has reason to 
expect some postwar improvement. 

Smaller centers not sharing greatly in 
war activity have similar prospects for 
better postwar activity. These include To- 
ledo, Ohio; Grand Rapids, Mich.; Duluth, 
Minn.; St. Joseph, Mo.; Waterloo and 
Sioux City, Ia.; Altoona, Pa.; Syracuse, 
N.Y., and Asheville, N.C. 

Steel-producing centers, prewar leaders 
in manufacturing, have lost population. 
Competitors that have developed in other 
sections may prevent a recovery to their 
prewar position. Steel cities that may have 
to adjust permanently to smaller wartime 
populations are: Pittsburgh, Allentown, 
Bethlehem, Reading, Scranton and Wilkes- 
Barre, in Pennsylvania, Wheeling, W. Va., 
and Youngstown, Ohio. 

Business depressions also are to be ex- 
pected in areas that have boomed because 
of the location of military camps and 
training centers. Sharpest declines from 
this cause are in prospect in the South, 
which was chosen as the major training 
area for troops. Centers that can count on 
a smaller volume of postwar business in- 
clude: Savannah, Ga.; Charleston, S. C.; 
Jacksonville, Tampa and Miami, Fla.; 
Galveston, San Antonio and Corpus 
Christi, Tex., and Columbus, Ohio. 

Between the trouble spots and areas 
that can look forward to a relatively easy 
switch to peacetime activity are a score 
of communities that should expect some 
difficulty. They are shown half-black on 
the map. They include such centers as 
Baltimore, Indianapolis, and Kansas City, 
each of which shared in the aircraft boom. 
Most of them have diversified peacetime 
plants that can cushion the shock of can- 
celed war orders. Hartford and other Con- 
necticut cities, for example, can replace 
much of their war work with postwar work. 

On the whole, industrial areas well-es- 
tablished before the war can expect to re- 
tain their postwar share of manufacturing 
activity, but all signs point to important 
differences in detail. The major problem 
promises to be that of staving off depres- 
sions in newly important areas. 
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The U. S.-Argentine Duel 


For Power in 


Hemisphere 


Economic, Political Factors Behind Buenos Aires Break with Axis 


Success for Good Neighbor 
policy. Real test expected 
during period after the war 


This country is winning a definite vic- 
tory in her latest venture into power poli- 
tics. In this venture, the United States 
forced the issue with Argentina, and Ar- 
gentina backed down. 

Evidence of the extent of the U.S. vic- 
tory is coming day by day. After breaking 
relations with Germany and Japan, Argen- 
tina is rounding up spies, purging her 
Cabinet, terminating Axis commercial ac- 
tivity. She is suppressing pro-Axis news- 
papers and making sure that her ships do 
not fall prey to Axis submarines. 

As a reward for this about-face, the Ar- 
gentine Government once more is asking 
the U.S. for Lend-Lease help to build up 
its Army and Navy. But President Roose- 
velt and Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
are waiting to see just how complete is 
the change of heart. They want to 
be sure that the Argentine regime 
has abandoned permanently its Nazi 
ties and its Nazi-like suppression of 
democratic liberties. 

This showdown between the 
United States and Argentina is only 
the newest chapter in a continuing 
story of rivalry. At stake is the lead- 
ership of the Western Hemisphere. 
And involved in the jockeying for 
position, along with the U.S. and 
Argentina, are Brazil, Britain and 
Germany. 

The U. S. position in the Western 
Hemisphere is that of the strongest 
military power. This is the funda- 
mental fact underlying the Good 
Neighbor policy. During this war, 
the U.S. has formed closer ties 
with most of the Latin-American 
countries than ever before. Those 
countries have granted important 
military bases to the U.S. They are 
supplying this country with much 
vital war material. In return, the 
U.S. is strengthening armaments of 
some of these countries through 
Lend-Lease. Also, the U.S. is sup- 
plying Latin-American nations with 
consumer goods that they ordinarily 
would buy from Europe, and _ is 
helping their war effort in a variety 
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of ways. As a result of all these ties, 
every country in the Western Hemisphere, 
except Argentina, has been lined up be- 
hind the United States in opposition to 
the Axis. 

The Argentine pasition until now has 
been opposed directly to that of the U.S. 
Argentina considers herself the rightful 
leader of South America. Her trade and 
cultural ties are with Europe, rather than 
with the U.S. Before this war, she sold 74 
per cent of her exports to Europe and only 
13 per cent to this country. Of her im- 
ports, 59 per cent came from Europe and 
only 16 per cent from this country. During 
the war, the Allied blockade has cut off 
most of her trade with Germany and the 
occupied countries of Europe, but she has 
continued to trade with England, Spain, 
Portugal and Sweden. 

Denied Lend-Lease help from the U.5S., 
Argentina has lost prestige among her 
neighbors. There were rumors that she was 
planning to regain this prestige by helping 





SECRETARY HULL 
Double-barreled diplomacy 


to overthrow the governments of Boliviy 
Paraguay, Chile and Peru. The revolutig 
in Bolivia was successful. An attempted 
revolution in Paraguay last week wa 
thwarted. Belief of U.S. authorities thy 
Argentina was trying to form a pro-Axj 
bloc in Southern South America finally 
brought matters to a head. 

In this crisis, the U.S. was faced with, 
definite choice. On the one hand, if she did 
nothing, the developing unrest was likely 
to flare up into a real Axis threat i 
Southern South America. On the othe 
hand, she could use, or prepare to us 
economic pressure to persuade Argentin 
to break with the Axis and abandon pla 
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of forming a pro-Axis bloc. _ 
But the U.S. could not act effective) aa 
alone. British help was needed. One reasoy —- 
was that Britain depends on Argentine ene 
meat. Another was that, in this war, Brit port. 
ain is’ doing all the buying of Argentix tion 
products for the United Nations. A thir ——_ 
reason was that British investments a The 
Argentina run to many millions. For menor 
all these reasons, Britain’s part i eatahse 

the U.S.-Argentine duel was bounf Britair 
to be decisive, if that duel took th mre, 3 

form of economic warfare. The 
Here, then, was the prospect COMM wary 9 
fronting U.S. and British leaders off Op th; 

they weighed a course of action: Jj made 
An economic blockade of Argemfl that ; 
tina was certain to involve sO States. 
sacrifice for the people of the tv would 
Allied countries. Britain would hav Goyer, 

to look to the U.S. and Canada {ff pomic 

the meat and wheat she had beeill charac 
getting from Argentina. U.S. GHoome ; 
vilians, in turn, would have to cil At ¢ 
down their meat ration by 14 poun@§ pounce 

a year, or more than 10 per cell trious 
Cutting off imports of Argentis Argent 
hides would mean tighter shoe ing re 
tioning in both the U.S. and Britail§ She ba 

Loss of Argentine flaxseed would a Riva 

fect the supply of linseed meal fifo pl 
cattle, and linseed oil for industifigey | 

If the other South American cout Sever: 

tries joined in the blockade, the U.S while 
would have to supply them willfwas by 

food to replace what they had bee Brazi] 
buying from Argentina. 100,00¢ 

But Argentina would suffer mud§Medite 

more than the Allies. Her agriciifthe U. 

tural products, shut off from ejment t 

port markets, would pile up. Héwas he 
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manufacturing industries, dependent on 
imports of coal and iron and other raw 
materials, would have to close down. Only 
a small amount of gasoline produced at 
home would be available for motor trans- 
port. The 60 per cent of Argentina’s popu- 
lation living in cities would find their 
economic life paralyzed. 

These probable and possible results of 
economic sanctions against Argentina were 
weighed by the two Allied Governments. 
Britain was persuaded to join in the pres- 


















Wi sure, and to share the risk. 
The decision to act was reached on Jan- 
CoM™ wary 24, after months of inside argument. 
'S 8 On that day, an announcement was to be 
: made by the United States Government 
rgeMe that all Argentine funds in the United 
som States, amounting to about $400,000,000, 
wil would be frozen. At the same time, this 
havi Government was prepared to invoke eco- 
a fff nomic sanctions of an even more drastic 
bee character, involving what could have be- 
. “Home an economic blockade. 
0 cl At the last minute, on January 24, an- 
UnCH nouncement of the fund freezing was mys- 
cet triously held up. Then, on January 26, 
nti Argentina announced that she was break- 
e ing relations with Germany and Japan. 
‘ital She bad side-stepped the test. 
Id a Rivalry between Argentina and Brazil 
al {i,lso played a part in the crisis. The mili- 
ustYtary leaders dominating the Argentine 
cou" Government saw Brazil’s power increasing 
U.Swhile their own military establishment 
witivas becoming obsolete. They knew that 
| bet Brazil was sending an Army of more than 
100,000 men to join the fighting in the 
mud Mediterranean theater. They knew that 
gricilgthe US. had supplied much war equip- 


ment to the Brazilian Army and Navy and 
@vas helping her industrial development. 
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The threat of an economic blockade may have turned the trick 


—Wide World 


NAZI CACHE 
Ex-host, Argentina 


The Argentine leaders decided that their 
open pro-Axis course was leading them to 
disaster. The day of the showdown came. 
They reversed their course. Now they are 
trying to regain the prestige they had lost, 
and are asking again for Lend-Lease help, 
previously denied them by the U.S. 

The net result of these recent events is 
to place the U.S. in a stronger position 
with respect to Latin America than ever 
before. 

The long-run outlook is more doubtful. 
The fundamental difficulty is that the U.S. 
herself is a big producer of wheat, corn, 
meat, cotton, and copper—some of the 
leading commodities South America has to 
sell. Except for Brazil’s coffee and petro- 
leum from Venezuela and Colombia, there 
are no big staple commodities that the 
U.S. must import from South America in 
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peacetime. And, since the South Americans 
can sell only limited amounts of goods to 
the U.S., they have trouble in acquiring 
the dollar exchange with which to buy 
from this country. 

European countries, on the other hand, 
need the food, cotton and minerals of 
South America. For that reason, South 
America has no trouble in finding outlets 
in Europe, and Europe’s industrial goods 
find ready markets in South America. 

For a time, the $2,000,000,000 in dollar 
exchange now accumulating in the hands 
of Latin-American countries from sales of 
war materials to the U.S. will encourage 
them to buy U.S. manufactured goods. 
But, when that dollar exchange is used up, 
the tendency may be for them to look to 
Europe for their trade, as they did previ- 
ous to 1939. And trade ties with Europe 
may be accompanied by political and mili- 
tary ties as well. 

Necessities of military security will 
compel the U.S. to maintain close rela- 
tions with South America, however. U.S. 
military leaders regard all the territory 
as far south as Southern Brazil as in this 
country’s vital defense zone. Therefore, 
this country will continue to seek close 
economic, political and military ties with 
her South American neighbors in the post- 
war period. U.S. capital will be encour- 
aged to help utilize the great natural re- 
sources of South America. South Ameri- 
can countries will be aided in the produc- 
tion of commodities that the U.S. needs 
and can buy. Political co-operation may 
be increased through a more closely knit 
Pan American Union. 

It is in the postwar era that the real test 
of the Good Neighbor policy and of U.S. 
leadership in the Hemisphere may come. 
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SOARING PRICES OF USED CARS 


Rush of Buyers for Dwindling Supply Sending Profits Skyward 


Ceiling control, rationing or 
requisitioning of automobiles 
as possible curbs on sales 


A scramble is on in this country for the 
dwindling supply of automobiles. The 
stock of new cars is almost exhausted. 
Prices of used cars are soaring. Workmen 
who must rely on automobile transporta- 
tion to get to their war jobs are forced to 
pay exorbitant prices for that transporta- 
tion. Profiteering is rife and unregulated, 
has reached racketeering proportions in 
some localities. 

The Government has made no attempt 
thus far to regulate prices of used passen- 
ger cars. The law of supply and demand, 
which has been held in check by price ceil- 
ings on many other commodities, is per- 
mitted to operate freely in the used-car 
field. In Texas, for example, 1941 cars, 
which originally cost $825, bring as much 
as $1,475. Similar examples of inflated 
prices are common elsewhere. 

The Office of Price Administration has 
been wrestling with this price problem for 
several months. To date, it has done noth- 
ing about it. In order to put a stop to 
these runaway prices, it could resort to 
strong measures. It could impose price 
ceilings, as it has done with other things 


the consumer buys. It could resort to ra- 
tioning. Or it might even go further and 
requisition automobiles. 

As for price ceilings. This solution has 
been talked about in OPA circles for many 
months. Months ago, there were reports 
that ceilings would be fixed. Then OPA 
decided to wait. It hoped that equalizing 
of gasoline restrictions throughout the 
country would check the price rise. Prices 
did recede somewhat on the West Coast 
after the cut in gasoline allowances forced 
more cars on the market. Now, new studies 
on price ceilings are being made and new 
decisions may be reached in about six 
weeks. Despite strong pressure from auto- 
mobile dealers against ceilings, it will be 
no great surprise if OPA reverses its pre- 
vious stand and decides to regulate prices. 

As for rationing. Rationing could go 
along with ceilings. Use of rationing might, 
be necessary if ceilings dried up the used- 
ear market, froze the supply of cars in 
owners’ hands. There would be no other 
way to divide equitably the available sup- 
ply of cars. Rationing would force deci- 
sions on who should own cars and who 
should not. Up to now, Washington has 
preferred to duck such regimentation. 

As for requisitioning. Rationing might 
lead to requisitioning. But the idea of tak- 
ing away cars from some and selling them 





—Harold M, Lambert 


PRECIOUS STOCK: The OPA is wrestling with an old law 
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to others has little official support, is not 
likely to be tried unless the transportation 
situation becomes desperate. 

With these controls possible, the que: 
tion is asked: Why has OPA hesitated ty 
regulate used-car prices? The official atti. 
tude is this: 

Effect on used-car industry. Dealer 
have argued that ceiling prices woul 
force many out of business by slowing w 
sales and limiting activity to repair work 
Repair shops are necessary to keep in op 
eration the 20,000,000 cars that are needed 
for wartime transportation. OPA has no 
wanted to kill this industry. 

Black markets. There shas been fe-ir that 
ceilings would create a new black :narket 
by stimulating sales between individuak 
at higher prices. Enforcement of ceiling 
would be difficult if this selling practic 
became prevalent. Use of requisitioning 
power might be the only corrective to a 
automobile black market. 

Pricing. A pricing system for used car 
would be complicated. No two cars of the 
same make, year and model would be in 
the same condition or have the same mile 
age. This would require two types of ceil 
ings: ceilings covering reconditioned. 
guaranteed cars sold by dealers, and cei: 
ings covering sales between individuak 
Prices would have to be fixed at leves 
that would assure a continued flow of cas 
into the market. 

Those are some of the arguments «gains 
price regulation that have been used in the 
two years since production of new car 
ceased. Now, however, these arguments 
are having to be re-examined in the light 
of the growing scarcity of cars. There stil 
are about 24,500,000 cars in operation, but 
2,000,000 or more probably will 
scrapped this year. By 1945, the U. S. may 
be heading into a serious shortage. Ther 
appears little prospect that new cars wil 
be made before the middle of 1945. 

How ceilings would work. A systetl 
similar to that in operation for secont: 
hand trucks doubtless would be worked 
out. Truck purchasers now must file cer 
tificates of transfer with their ratio 
boards, whether sales are made by dealer 
or by individuals. These certificates lis 
cost and selling prices. OPA finds com 
pliance with this regulation has been gool 

If the studies now in progress convine 
OPA that ceilings should not be imposed 
that prices should be permitted to fin 
their own level, it will be because official 
are convinced that the cure would & 
worse than the disease. 
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WHAT MAKES AN ACE ? 


An ace is judged by the number of enemy planes he 


downs. * By that standard the Allison engine rates 


high. x In four years of service on every 
active front, more enemy aircraft have 

been knocked out by Allison- 

powered fighters than by 

any other American _ 

plane. * Precision 


pays in perfection 


ot performance. 


Every Sunday Afternoon 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 
NBC Network 


LIQUID-COOLED AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


, 4 
KEEP AMERICA STRONG Mion s 





BUY MORE WAR BONDS | DIVISION oF 
J 








POWERED BY ALLISON: 
P-38—Lightning ¢ P-39—Airacobra + P-40 —Warhawk »« A-36 and P-51—Mustang 








Miles of T.N.T. 
without a Blast! 


THIS PUMP pushes T.N.T. around. Its 
whirling impeller moves whole miles of the 
stuff out of big nitrators every day ... and 
shoves it reliably on to other processes. 

It doesn’t falter on wood mash or cotton 
linters soaked in nitric and sulphuric acids; 
nor does it dewater this explosive “sauce” 
as an ordinary pump would, leaving danger- 
ous dry remnants to cause devastating blasts. 

By designing a pump that handles nitro- 
cellulose with complete success for the first 
time in history, and creating an alloy steel 
called ‘Worthite” that resists even sul- 
phuric acid’s etch, Worthington made pos- 
sible the continuous mass-production of 
explosives required by the weapons of 
World War IL. 

Worthington machines pass the ammu- 
nition all along the line. In Nitrating... 
Petroleum . .. Synthetic Rubber . . . Ship- 
building... Air Conditioning... Construc- 
tion... Power... Worthington machines 
arein this fight every step of the way. 
Worthington Pump and Machinery Corpo- 
ration, Harrison, N. J. 


YOUR MOMEVYS 


Pe ee en td 








About this Bazooka Shell 


Worthington makes its ingenious fuse 
».. which explodes the main charge afler 
it has penetrated the target. 


«_ OS 


In Many Munitions Plants 


Worthington Diesels, turbines, con- 
densers, compressors and pumps sup- 
ply power and services for the entire 
process. Another glimpse of Worthing- 
ton at war...giving you more worth 
for your taxes and War Bonds. 
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POLITICAL MANEUVERS OF 1944: 
TUG OF WAR FOR DELEGATES 


Democratic Support Uniting Behind FDR as Fourth-Term Candidate 


Dewey-Willkie showdown 
ahead. Scramble for second 
place on both party tickets 


Delegate hunting for the 1944 presiden- 
tid nomination is well under way. The 
Democrats have just one name for their 
topmost place: President Roosevelt. He can 
name his own vice-presidential running 
mate. But Republicans are torn among 
half 2 dozen aspirants, with Thomas E. 
Dewey and Wendell L. Willkie heading the 
list. Most of those who fail to get first 
place on the ticket would settle for second. 

Unlike 1940, when he had outspoken and 
strenuous opposition from inside his own 
party for a third-term nomination, Mr. 
Roosevelt can have a fourth-term nomina- 
tion with the enthusiastic whoops of most 
of the Democrats. Several candidates were 
openly hunting delegates at this stage of 
the 1940 campaign. They argued that Mr. 
Roosevelt would not take a third term. 
Now there are no Democrats in the field 
against him. And the Democratic National 
Committee, after studying its problem of 
winning the election, wound up with a de- 
cision that Mr. Roosevelt was the only an- 
wer they could find for 1944. 














—Jim Berryman in Washington Star 


WHITE HOUSE DIOGENES 


After a Committee meeting and a Jack- 
son Day dinner, the Committee members 
went home to round up their delegates for 
a convention to be held in Chicago. They 
already had thrown aside the traditional 
role by which the Committee maintains 
neutrality among candidates and adopted 
a resolution urging Mr. Roosevelt to con- 
tinue as “the great world leader.” An ele- 

ment of spontaneity, miss- 




















ernor Dewey, of New York, though fa- 
vored by more organization Republicans 
than any other person, has reiterated so 
long that he was not a candidate that last 
week in Wisconsin two prominent men, 
who had been candidates for posts as 
Dewey delegates, got tired of waiting for 
him to make up his mind and shifted 
their candidacies to the Willkie slate. 
Despite indications that were given to 
members of the Republican National Com- 
mittee in Chicago several weeks ago that 
Governor Dewey would accept the nomi- 
nation if it came to him, the New Yorker 
still has many Republicans guessing. But 
the opposition inside the Party to Mr. 
Willkie is so strong that even ardent Will- 
kie boosters are less positive in their claims 
of his certain nomination than they were 
two months ago. Mr. Willkie must fight 
his way through the primaries to delegates. 
He will have no such help from the Repub- 
lican politicians as Mr. Roosevelt will have 
from his Party. And Mr. Willkie, in the 
primaries, must avoid antagonizing “favor- 
ite sons.” Out of deference to Gov. Earl 
Warren, of California, he already has said 
he would not enter that State’s primary. 
The Republican ticket most often spo- 
ken of is: Governors Dewey, of New York, 





ing at Chicago in 1940 
when the third-term “draft” 
was effected, began to creep 
into the proceedings. 
Looking over the field, 
with their own jobs involved 
in the outcome of the elec- 
tions, the realistic politi- 
cians who run the Demo- 
cratic Party could think of 
no one else upon whose 
vote-getting ability they 
cared to risk their future. 
For the election concerns 
not just the offices of Presi- 
dent and Vice President. It 
involves 468 House and 
Senate seats, 34 governor- 
ships, innumerable State, 
city and county offices. 
The Republicans have a 
far more complex problem. 
Mr. Willkie and Governor 
John W. Bricker, of Ohio, 
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—Talburt in Washington Daily News are the 

















only outspoken 
candidates in the field. Gov- 





—Carlisle in New York Herald-Tribune 
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and Warren, of California. Such a ticket 
would give the geographical balance that 
all parties seek, with the added advantage 
of picking each candidate from a key elec- 
toral State, and, incidentally, each from a 
State that went Democratic in 1940. 

But the Republican vice-presidential 
candidate might come from any one of 
half a dozen other Republicans who have 
been mentioned for the Presidency. A 
move in behalf of Gen. Douglas MacAr- 
thur is under way in the Middle West. 
There is talk in some quarters of tying the 
General to second place on a Dewey ticket, 
with the understanding that the General 
would run the war. But several governors 
will go to the convention as favorite-son 
choices from their own States. They will 
have a delegate-trading margin that might 
swap any one of them into a vice-presi- 
dential nomination. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s running mate, if the 
President is a candidate, will be a man of 
his own choosing. Southerners would like 
to see him pick a man from their section 
of the country. A drive is under way to 
capture the nomination for Speaker Sam 
Rayburn, of Texas. Vice President Henry 
A. Wallace is not out of the running. Sen- 
ator Scott Lucas, of Illinois, has been spo- 
ken of. Considerable pressure will be ex- 
erted to obtain a decision from President 
Roosevelt on this particular point before 
convention time. 

But Mr. Roosevelt can ignore this pres- 
sure if he wishes. Matters are being left so 
completely in his hands that he will pick 
the convention date, as yet undecided, and 
will dictate the Party platform. Certain 
practical considerations will figure in his 
selection of the vice-presidential candidate. 
One of these is the important position the 
Senate will hold during the next few years 
in the development of our foreign policy. 

A man well liked by the Senators, with 
legislative experience and wise in the ways 
of Capitol maneuvering, could be of help 
in getting Senate approval of a foreign 
policy. Mr. Rayburn has known Congress 
in its varying phases for 30 years. His 
familiarity with the Capitol reaches two 
decades beyond that of Mr. Wallace. So 
does that of James F. Byrnes, the presi- 
dential adviser, who also fits into the 
Southern category. Though both Mr. 
Byrnes and Mr. Rayburn helped to drive 
much of the New Deal legislation through 
Congress, neither of them is the symbol of 
the New Deal that the Vice President has 
become. Despite the President’s remark 
that he would like to substitute “Win the 
War” for the New Deal slogan, Mr. Wal- 
lace raised that discarded New Deal ban- 
ner again at the Jackson Day dinner. 

Democrats turned a great deal of their 
talk during the Jackson Day meeting 
toward the vice-presidential question. 
Some recalled that both Mr. Rayburn and 
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Paul V. McNutt, chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission, bowed themselves 
out of the vice-presidential running at 
Chicago in 1940 after the President 
pointed his finger toward Mr. Wallace. 
The loudest groans at that convention 
came from Southern Democrats after this 
decision. 

A few familiar faces are likely to be 
missing when the Democrats go to Chi- 
cago for their 1944 convention in July. 
James A. Farley, after talking with vari- 
ous Democrats individually, absented him- 
self from the Jackson Day meetings. Re- 
ports from New York say he may decide 
not to attend the convention as a dele- 
gate, though he still is chairman of the 
New York Democratic State Committee. 
The new Democratic National Chairman, 
Robert E. Hannegan, will tackle as one of 





VICE PRESIDENT WALLACE 


— 


only a month until the first presidential 
primary in New Hampshire, two months 
until those in Wisconsin and New York. 

A sure sign of the extent to which presi. 
dential politics is gripping Washington js 
evident in the vigor with which the fight 
over the soldier vote bill is being pursued, 
Each Party ‘sees enough votes in the 
armed forces to win or lose the election, 
Members of Congress figure that their 
own jobs are involved. Republicans fear 
the influence of the Roosevelt name and 
the prestige of the Commander in Chief. 
A large part of the millions in the service 
are under 30. All public opinion polls of 
recent years have shown that voters under 
30 are predominantly Democratic. 

A fear that soldiers would vote +a 
straight ticket, and perhaps wipe out Re. 
publican congressional gains, has been met 


—Harris & Ewing 


SPEAKER RAYBURN 


Mr. Roosevelt's finger will do all the pointing 


his first jobs the problem of wooing Mr. 
Farley. (See page 62.) 

In the main, however, most of the Dem- 
ocratic complaints were smoothed over 
or muffled by the time the National Com- 
mittee got together in Washington. South- 
erners still hope to re-establish the old 
two-thirds rule that gave the Solid South 
a more substantial voice in the selection 
of Democratic candidates. But the rules 
are adopted by a majority of the conven- 
tion. If the Southerners could muster 
enough votes to re-establish the two- 
thirds rule, they could name their own 
candidate. They cannot corral a majority 
of the convention votes without consider- 
able help from States outside the South. 

Both parties are clearing the way for the 
campaign. The next two months will be 
filled with behind-the-scenes action and 
will produce the first voting of 1944. It is 


only partially by the proposal that ballots 
carry not only the names of presidential 
and vice-presidential nominees, but also 
those for Senate and House in all States 
where primaries are held early enough for 
the insertion of those names on the ballots 

In the main, most other objections are 
being smoothed down. The bill would 
create machinery for getting ballots to 
soldiers and sailors in the fighting zones 
and back to local election boards in the 
States. The States will count or reject the 
votes, according to whether local election 
laws have been followed. 

This is the legislation that Mr. Roose- 
velt urged Congress to enact. He said 
earlier legislation, passed by the Senate, 
would make it too hard for the soldier to 
vote and was “a fraud upon the American 
people.” Senator Taft (Rep.), of Ohio, 
called this statement an insult to Congress. 
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100-Octane Fuel for Cars: 
The Postwar Prospects 


Gradual Improvement of Automobiles Expected 
To Permit Use of Higher-Powered Airplane Gas 


Little benefit seen in 
operation of present models 
with new-type product 


A better grade of gasoline awaits the 
postwar motorist. This improved fuel is a 
by-product of war, of war in the air. It is 
the result of research and plant construc- 
tion costing $900,000,000, all aimed at giv- 
ing Allied warplanes the best and most 
powerful gasoline possible. 


To begin with, 100-octane’s postwar 
possibilities as an automobile fuel. 

High-octane for automobiles. A num- 
ber of years from now, engineers expect 
automobiles to be using 100-octane gaso- 
line. The result—quicker starting, smooth- 
er riding, added power on the hills—and 
up to 40 miles to the gallon. 

But, before this comes about, there 
must be a minor revolution in automobile 
making. Prewar engines are not equipped 
to utilize the power potential of 100-oc- 





Standard Oil Company of N. J. 





FLOW PLAN FOR HIGH-OCTANE 
For industry—a minor revolution; for motorists—a dream 


Little has been said about it, but this 
country even now is producing big and con- 
stantly increasing quantities of a super- 
fuel known as 100-octane gasoline. When 
the war is over, a large productive capac- 
ity, new plants and new processes will 
remain, to serve the private car owners. 

The general public knows little about 
the 100-octane program. It has _ been 
cloaked in military secrecy. Misconcep- 
tions, both as to present production and 
postwar uses of high-octane gasoline, have 
become widespread. Now, however, it is 
possible to set forth the facts. 
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tane. This extra power is developed by 
compressing the vaporized gasoline into a 
smaller space within the cylinder before it 
is exploded. Thus, engine and cylinders 
must be smaller. And, since the explosion 
is more violent, cylinder walls and piston 
rings must be stronger. New-type carbu- 
retors and spark plugs may be necessary. 

Making all these changes will take time. 
Some think the automobile industry will 
approach the use of 100-octane gasoline 
gradually, with successive model changes. 
Or there is always a possibility that a 
newcomer to the field, after experimenta- 


tion, might present a car designed for th 
use of high-octane fuel. 

Although the use of 100-octane gasoliy 
as automobile fuel is not in sight for th 
early postwar period, the automobile fa. 
tories can, with comparatively fe 
changes, make engines capable of gettiy 
the full power out of a higher-octane gay. 
line than was used in prewar days. 

Postwar gasoline grades. Automotiy 
engineers say that the first postwar auto. 
mobiles will be equipped to make full uy 
of 85-octane gasoline, or a little higher 
The best prewar gasoline sold was §%. 
octane. This increase of three octane nun. 
bers will yield dividends in. power an{ 
mileage. The best wartime gasoline avail 
able for autos does not exceed 80-octan 

Some manufacturers anticipated the in. 
provement in gasoline and built 1941 anj 
1942 models to burn better gasoline than 
was sold at that time. These cars can de. 
velop the full power of 85-octane fuel. 

The preponderant bulk of the gasolin 





sold will go to owners of the millions of 
standard prewar model cars that still wil 
be on the road. Many of these could bun 
85-octane, but their engines would derive 
no more power from this fuel than the 
would from cheaper grades. 

Now, where do all these developments 
leave the oil industry? 

The postwar oil industry. After the wa, 
the market for 100-octane gasoline is e- 
pected to shrink first to 50,000 barrel 
daily, perhaps. At the same time, 10¢- 
octane refinery capacity will be in the 
neighborhood of 400,000 barrels, about 
eight times its prewar size. So the industry 
will turn to customers other than thos 
who seek this superfuel, and the very ns 
ture of the newly built segment of the in- 
dustry lends itself to that process. 

The building program for 100-octane 
gasoline calls for 94 new plants, costing 
$900,000,000, with the oil industry putting 
up three-fourths of that amount and the 
Government advancing the remainder. 
The plants produce ingredients for 100- 
octane gasoline. They include some sixty 
gigantic units that turn out a base gaso- 


- line which, in combination with other 


components, becomes 100-octane. 

This base gasoline, of itself, is of high 
quality. Addition of the familiar tetra 
ethyl lead, used in all prewar antiknock 
fuels, brings it close to the 85-octane fig 
ure. Thus the sixty plants can be used for 
motor fuel. But some old prewar-proces 
units may have to be closed. New units 
producing other 100-octane ingredients 
will continue in service to the extent that 
aviation gasoline is needed after the wat, 
or to the extent that the chemical industry 
may absorb their products. But both d 
these are uncertain factors. The generd 
use of 100-octane fuel for automobiles 
seems to be some years in the future. 
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MORE REASONS TO DEFEAT JAPAN 


Record of Brutalities Against U. S. Prisoners Released by Executive 


Sharp message to Congress 
on the need for a measure 
to give vote to servicemen 


The war with Japan is passing into a 
deadly, no-quarter stage. The American 
Government has despaired of getting any 
further help to its citizens who are prison- 
ers of war in the hands of the Japanese. 
It has little hope of being able to arrange 
any further exchange of war prisoners 
with the Japanese. 

President Roosevelt reluctantly arrived 
at that view only last week. He was one of 
the last in the Government to do so. For 
the barbarism of the Japanese has been 
written in violence across the face of Asia 
for a decade, in Manchuria and Nanking 
long before Singapore and Bataan. There 
had been many a Japanese terror story 
before the Japanese tortured and killed 
several U.S. fliers who bombed Tokyo. 

But, as long as the mercy ship Grips- 
holm was operating, there still was a faint 
hope that more foods and medicines and 
cothing might be gotten through to 
Americans in Japanese prison camps. Oth- 
er exchanges of prisoners might be worked 
out. While that hope lingered, Mr. Roose- 
velt held firmly against the publi- 
cation of accounts of atrocities 
that might hinder negotiations, 
however well authenticated the 
facts might be. The sequel to 
Bataan was withheld from print. 

At least eight Army, Navy and 
Marine Corps officers, ranging in 
tank from colonel to corporal, had 
brought back the drab story of 
what happened to the heroes of 
Bataan. But the story was not told 
to the public. 

Pressure for release of the story 


mounted. One of the escaped 
Americans had written a_ book. 
While he was alive, the Army 


could control him and forbid pub- 
lication. He was killed in a plane 
accident, and his widow and a 
newspaper had the manuscript. One 
by one the various agencies of 
Government gave up hope of 
teaching more of the Japanese pris- 

ts. War, Navy and State de- 
partments, the Office of War Infor- 
mation, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and, finally, Mr. Roosevelt agreed 
to its publication. 
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in“the Civil War, 


The story was told in a joint Army- 
Navy release, 10 pages of short sentences 
and simple words, few adjectives. It 
picked up the story of Bataan a few hours 
after the white flag of surrender had been 
run up on the heights on April 9, 1942— 
the last clear word that Americans had 
had from the men who fought there. 

It was a story of wanton brutality, 
forced hard labor and starvation imposed 
upon battle-spent soldiers. The American 
officers who escaped said that several 
times as many Americans had died as have 
been reported by the Japanese. But this 
was only one of other such stories that 
will be printed after the Army and Navy 
get facts checked. One of those already 
checked, written by a former employe of 
the Office of War Information and sold to 


a magazine, said the Japanese drove 
trucks through columns of marching 


U.S. and Filipino prisoners after Bataan. 

The stories themselves are no more sig- 
nificant than is the fact that the Govern- 
ment has lifted the ban on publication. 
In print, they only put into cruel detail 
the facts known by every marine who has 


fought against the Japanese. The back- 
ground story of the change in _ policy 


throws light on the ramifications of war 





—Acme 


AN OLD STORY 


The soldier vote isn’t the new question in national affairs it 
might seem to be. A poster heralding an election on the question 
posted in Philadelphia in 1864, is examined 
by a serviceman in a Chicago gallery. 





and foreign policy with which Mr. Roose- 
velt is dealing. 

At home, Mr. Roosevelt swung into an- 
other detail of the war that hitherto he 
had left to his legislative leaders to work 


out. By November, when the time for 
voting comes, there will be more than 


5,000,000 servicemen and women out of 
the country. The now open to 
them to vote is by obtaining absentee 
ballots from their home States. This takes 
a lot of correspondence. Mails from dis- 
tant often slow, open to the 
hazard and whim of ship and plane de- 
partures. Very soldiers went to the 
trouble of voting in the 1942 congression- 
al elections. 

For months, Democrats have been try- 
ing to get through Congress a bill that 
would set up the machinery by which the 
Federal Government could take ballots 
to these soldiers and sailors and bring 
those ballots back in time for them to be 
counted on election day. It is a-problem 
somewhat similar to the one with which 
Abraham Lincoln had to deal on a smaller 
scale 80 years ago. It is a job that Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand South Africa 
have managed to do in their elections. 

But, in Congress, the measure has met 
stiff opposition. .Polls indicate that 
young men more often favor the 
Democratic side. And the Army and 
Navy are made up of young men. 

The President stepped into the 
with a caustic 
Congress, thereby precipitating a 
round of fourth-term debate in the 
Senate. One Republican Senator 
said that, if Mr. Roosevelt would 
eliminate himself from “the ad- 
vantageous or unfair position,” by 
which the Commander in Chief of 
the Army and Navy is candidate 
for the Presidency, debate on the 
pending bill would cease, and the 
issue settled quickly. A Democrat 
replied that the great mass ot the 
American people want Mr. Roose- 
velt to go on being President until 
unconditional surrender is brought 
Germany and Japan. 


only way 


areas are 


few 


and 


issue message to 


about in 


Other Democrats who had ap- 
posed the measure in its earlier 
, stages were beginning to shift 


their position into one that accords 
with the stand of the President. 
They have jobs at stake, too. Mr. 
Roosevelt is standing pat. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, if is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 











* A LOOK INTO THE FUTURE ays 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Millions of boys overseas are wondering what kind 
of an America they will find on their return—what 
their opportunities for jobs or advancement in busi- 
ness will be. 

Millions more at home wonder about the same thing 
and ask many questions. 

Time was when the economists could answer by 
charting a trend or predicting the course of a business 
cycle, and that would suffice. 

But in the period that lies ahead of us, governmental 
action will be a decisive factor. The laws of economics 
will be affected by the artificial hand of Government, 
which, in turn, will be influenced by public demand— 
the urgent pressures of the populace struggling against 
unemployment and a dislocated economy. 

We have a pattern, of course, in the aftermath of 
World War I, but the destruction and devastation in 
the world this time is so much greater and extends over 
so much larger a civilian area and the amounts in- 
volved both in money and destroyed resources are so 
much bigger that we can hardly look to the last post- 
war period except for a few basic indicators. 

It will be recalled that immediately after the Armis- 
tice of 1918 there was a sudden lifting of governmental 
controls over prices and the forces of distribution. And 
prices soared. Sugar which had been selling at approxi- 
mately 11 cents a pound went to 27 cents withina few 
months. Other commodities skyrocketed, too. But 
despite the sudden rise in the price level and the aban- 
donment of war plants, the period of “readjustment”— 
it was not always called a “depression” in those days 
—lasted from early in 1921 to about the middle of 
1923, a period of 18 months of recognizable depression. 
Wa ust took (We wie aS melee hy meee 
BEYOND POSTWAR on on ee 
‘PUMP PRIMING’ not be surprising if the nation 
withstood the first shock just as 
well as it did in 1921. And the big question then will 
be whether the second shock of a decade or more later 
can be prevented or absorbed without intense suffering. 

It is the long-range outlook which should concern 
us, because artificial action by government will doubt- 
less soften the blow immediately after the war. A 
nation that spends tens of billions for destructive pur- 
poses will not hesitate to sanction the expenditure or 
lending of a few billions for constructive purposes. 

This is not to imply any approval for the many un- 


hood 
Kion— 


sound uses of public funds indulged in by the Ne 
Deal but merely to affirm the principle of federal inter 
vention which, by the way, started, though belatedly 
with the Reconstruction Finance Corporation undg 
the Hoover Administration before the New Deal cam 


pread- 
tivity c 
ions a 
prove 


We \ 
eno oF controis No, “imitation cn, op Bee 
THAT RESTRICT Fee Es P ower | 

years which goes back to thirices 1 


INCENTIVE NEEDED ;, 


good old days” of state anflroad s 
local rigidities, with an unemployment problem in that th 
offing that overflows state lines and is beyond the cefijines. ’ 


pacity of local communities to solve. vage le 

We can, therefore, assume with a certain degree digg ma: 
positiveness that governmental action and goveriiyi} car 
mental funds will play a leading role in restoring of Any 
building a national economy no matter what politica proc 


party is in control at Washington. 
But after a few years of stimulated or regulate 


portati« 
prices 1 





economy, nature must inevitably be permitted to taki, the 
its course. There must be a trend toward a balanceift no: 
budget or the whole system of private savings willie wa: 
topple and social disorder result. “ill see 

The greatest hope the nation can have for a balancedfly eith 
economy is to give the men of managerial genius ifficond 
America a chance to function. This does not mean Wha 
we must permit inordinate profits or abandon all taxtfijuctive 
on profits or cut wages. But it does mean that goveftfnough 
mental restrictions that actually impair incentive musiin to | 
be removed. the im 


So far as the wage and price levels are concerned, WaMollar : 
might as well resign ourselves to the fact that they will936 w 
be little changed. We shall see a price rise. For a perio@n 1946 
of two years, if not more, price control, but not all 0 














the present ceilings, doubtless will be maintained HE” 1 
government action to prevent runaway inflation. LO' 

As for wages, it is not natural for these to be reduced ON BL 
Once a wage rate is established in America, it rarely ifday | 
revised downward. And despite all the criticism whit 193 


was voiced against the 40-hour week law—and thetfindivid 
is no doubt it was a primary cause of our wartime iff acc 
flation and sent up our war costs unduly—it may pro 
a boon in the post-war years. 

The reason is that much of the wartime payroll h 
been made up of time-and-a-half for overtime pajMollar, 
Overtime will be to a large extent eliminated. We ma 
find ourselves faced for a while with demands for @ The 
35-hour work week and a 40-hour pay envelope in ta 











“! wholly disapprove of what you say but will ts, 
defend to the death your right to say it.” feet 
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ays and means of paying off our huge national debt—No 
good reason why we should face a post-war depres- 
sion—Need for a revival of profit-and-loss system 


pread-the-work movement. But, if increased produc- 
ivity can be obtained through the use of new inven- 
ions and new machinery, this would not in itself 
“rove disastrous. 
We will need large volume because business will 
have to produce large enough profits to permit some 
ower prices to operate as a partial offset to those 
pices which will remain at wartime levels. For, in a 
broad sense, what happens after a destructive war is 
M@hat the purchasing power of the monetary unit de- 
‘lines. This is but another way of saying that as high 
age levels are maintained and prices rise, the work- 
ng man will be hard put to it to make ends meet. He 
ill carry the burden of the transition period. 
Any assistance, therefore, which is given in the way 
f producing essential articles, like housing or trans- 
prtation or food or electricity, at lower and lower 
trices will more than make up in the family budget 
o the items that remain stationary or rise. We are 
ot now discussing the transition immediately after 
he war ends but the long-range curve of a decade that 
jill see the processes of a new economy moving steadi- 
y either toward a balanced position or toward a 
econd debacle such as we witnessed from 1929 to 1936. 
What about the big national debt? With a pro- 
“ductive economy, we can collect in taxes more than 
mough to meet the carrying charges. We can also be- 
in to provide a sinking fund for debt retirement. But 
he important thing to be borne in mind is that the 
‘@ollar we used to talk about in 1913 or in 1926 or in 
will936 will not be the same dollar we will be dealing with 
@n 1946 and the decade that follows. 
a. TO OUTPUT = prices are such that the dollar 
uys only a fourth of what it 
LOWER TAXES ray: ; 
N BUSINESS used to buy, it will be equivalent 
to a 25-cent dollar. The dollar 
iffoday buys only 80 cents worth of goods as compared 
) 1935-1939. The meaning of this is merely that 
Mividuals, both employers and employees, will have 
2 accumulate more dollars to maintain the same 
tandard of living as before or to move business on- 
ard to more and more service to the nation. If we 
ave a national debt of $200,000,000,000 with a 25-cent 
iollar, it is scarcely different from a $50,000,000,000 
bt of pre-war days. 
of @ The best way, of course, for the Government to col- 
in tax money, so as to pay the interest and reduce 


the principal on the national debt, is to stimulate tax 
collections. This can be done by reducing the excess 
profits rates and the surtax rates drastically as was 
done in the post-war period last time. This provides 
considerable incentive. It gives encouragement to those 
managers of business who, possessed of enough capital, 
can produce a large volume of goods at lower and low- 
er prices. It will be a challenge to private management. 
PROSPERITY’S KEY As for capital, we shall have 
LIES IN FREEDOM more of it in America than after 
he last war. The billions spent 
FOR ENTERPRISE ‘ : P 
on war goods will have been shot 
up to a large extent but much of it that remained in- 
side America in the form of management fees and net 
profits will serve as “seed money” for the post-war era. 

We must not forget also that London and Berlin 
and Hamburg and Coventry and Stalingrad and 
Tokyo and many other bombed areas of Europe and 
Asia will have to be rebuilt with American materials, 
American machines, and perhaps American loans. 
There will be demands for American manufactured 
products for many years to come, and our export trade 
should go to unprecedented heights because we will 
have the surplus ships to carry vast quantities of goods 
at relatively low freight rates. Likewise communication 
by airplane will remove distance barriers of the past 
and make the “one world” of the future an economic 
unit composed of many more interdependent factors 
than ever before. We shall have to rebuild roads neg- 
lected during the war and build new ones to accommo- 
date increased traffic. We shall have to build more air- 
ports and roads to airports. We shall have to meet 
deficiencies in domestic plant. 

American ingenuity, guided but not directed by a 
progressive government in Washington, will weather 
the first post-war decline. As for the second, if we pay 
heed to the simple lessons of a private enterprise econ- 
omy and get out of our heads any ideas of state social- 
ism, we shall ride through the post-war period with 
full-scale employment, a high standard of living and a 
fair return on our wartime savings. 

The future will require unremitting vigilance by 
government and the individual, but it need not be 
shrouded in pessimism. For the secret of the success 
of America in post-war days will be the revival of the 
profit-and-loss system under conditions of free compe- 
tition both inside and outside our borders. 
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ALL-METAL SELF-LOCKING NUTS 
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KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY 


Famous LD 
FORESTER 


BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERY CO., INC. 
of LOUISVILLE in KENTUCKY 
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estion Of the Weel. 





Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Should Soldier Vote Be Regulated 
By Federal Government or States? 


Colgate W. Darden, Jr., 


Richmond, Va.; Governor of Virginia, 


answers: 

I believe that the machinery to enable 
men in the service to register and vote 
should be created by the joint operations 
of the Federal Government and the State 
Government. If the Federal Government 
will make arrangement for the transporta- 
tion and return of the ballots, I believe 
that the States can do the rest without 
difficulty. 

The problem is more than having the 
men in the service vote for the President, 
Vice President and members of Congress. 
They should also be permitted to vote for 
their local and State officials as well. 


Olin D. Johnston 


Columbia, S$. C.; Governor of South Caro- 
lina, 


answers: 

It is my opinion that this matter should 
be left in the hands of the individual 
States. To my way of thinking, this will 
carry forward a program of States’ rights. 


Bourke B. Hickenlooper 
Des Moines, la.; Governor of lowa, 


answers: (by telegraph) 

It is my opinion that machinery for 
voting should be created by the States as 
clearly contemplated by the Federal Con- 
stitution. Voters are citizens of their 
States as well as of the United States. Our 
servicemen have a vital interest in their 
State and local officers and government, 
equal to their interest in national officers 
and government. 

Their opportunity to vote should not be 
limited to the President and members of 
the Congress, for this would assume that 
the only offices and government worthy 
of consideration are national. That as- 
sumption is not good American philisophy. 
The integrity and vigor of State and local 
government is a basic necessity for na- 
tional stability. 


Thomas L. Bailey 
Jackson, Miss.; Governor of Mississippi, 
answers: (by telegraph) 


The State should create the voting ma- 
chinery for enabling men and women in 
the service to register and vote for the 
reason that the Constitution vests the 
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Providing adequate voting machinery for 
more than 5,000,000 men and women in 
the armed forces overseas is a knotty prob- | 
lem for Congress. Opponents of the Sen- 
ate-approved bill, leaving the matter up to 
the States, emphasize difficulties in recon- 
ciling State voting laws, while supporters 
of the measure suggest the danger of po- 
litical manipulation in federal contro! of 
voting. President Roosevelt, in a message 
to Congress last week, sharply criticized 
proposals for State-controlled voting. | 

Because of the widespread interest in this 
subject, The United States News asked Gov- | 
ernors of the States, professors of political 
science, government and law and others: 


Should the machinery for enabling 
men in service to register and to 
vote for the offices of President, Vice 
President and members of Congress 
be created by the Federal Govern- 
ment or by the individual States? 


Answers are presented herewith. Others 
will appear next week. 








State with authority in such matters. F 
the purpose of enabling the State to di 
charge its duty with regard to service 
and women, I can see no objection tot 
Federal Government aiding in the distn 
bution and the return of the ballot. 


Edward Martin 


Harrisburg, Pa.; Governor of Pennsylvani 
answers: 

Men and women in service should hav 
an opportunity to vote for candidates { 
State and local offices as well as cand 
dates for federal office. For that reas 
the machinery enabling absentee milita 
voters to cast ballots should be creat 
by the State, and the ballots should 
State ballots listing names of all can 
dates, if given reasonable co-operation | 
the War and Navy departments, it show 
be possible to transport ballots to a 
from the military forces abroad in t 
periods now fixed or that can be fixed 
most States. 


J. Melville Broughton 
Raleigh, N. C.; Governor of North Carolin 
answers: 

It is my view that every soldier, whet 
at home or abroad, should have full 
portunity to vote not only for Preside 
Vice President and members of Con 
but for all State and local officials as w 
Such federal legislation as is essential 
this purpose should be promptly enac 
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mmunition for today and tomorrow 
“Fittings” the trade calls them. But the term tells 
only half the story—and the least exciting half, at 
that. For these carefully-made but inconsequential- 
looking gimmicks are vital to every mobile fighting 


unit whether it wages battle on land...onsea...or 
in the sky. They are, in fact—ammunition! 


These assorted fittings have been produced by the 
millions-per-week for war purposes in the four 
plants of The Weatherhead Company. And with 
Victory and Peace, they will become the ammuni- 
tion with which we shall be prepared to help you 
build the better world for which we are all fighting. 





Look Ahead with &) 


Weatherhead 


THE WEATHERHEAD COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Mansfacturers of vital parts for the automotive, aviation, 
po x he and other key industries. 
Plants: Cleveland, Columbia City, Ind., Los Angeles 
Canada—St. Thomas, Ontario 











FREE: Write on company letterhead» 
for “Seeds Of Industry”—a history of 
The Weatherhead Company, its many 
facilities and diversified products. 





















_.. YOU call a meeting together, why let 
the noise demons break it up? It’s too hard 
to think, to put ideas across, to get things done, 
when these costly nerve-janglers are on the loose. 
What would you give to get rid of them? The per- 
manent cure—a ceiling of Armstrong’s Cushiontone 
—probably costs less than any figure you may 
have had in mind. 

Armstrong's Cushiontone has deep holes which 
trap as much as 75% of the noise that strikes it. 
Not even repainting impairs this high efficiency. 
Cushiontone is good looking, quick to install, and it 
reflects light unusually well. 

Armstrong Cork Company, Building Materials 

Division, 8602 Stevens St., Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


NEW BOOKLET, and the name of your 
Cushiontone contractor, will 
be sent promptly on request. 





ARMSTRONG’S 
CUSHIONTONE 


Made by the iN makers of 
Armstrong’s Linoleum G@ and Asphalt Tile 











without encroaching upon the constit 
tional right of individual States. 
North Carolina has already ens 
laws that will give to the more than 259 
000 North Carolinians in the armed ser 
ices the full right and facilities for voting 
whether there is federal legislation or no 


Edward Mead Earle 


Princeton, N.J.; Professor, School of 
nomics and Politics, Institute for Adva 
Study, Princeton, N. J., 


answers: (by telegrap 

The effect of State control of the balk 
would be to disfranchise millions of sen 
icemen, including practically all on th 
actual firing lines. It also would disfray 
chise a heavy percentage of the enti 
electorate. This would be a gigantic fraud 
whatever the political niceties involved. 

Americans in the military service : 
discharging the most exacting obligatio 
of citizenship, and it is unthinkable th 
they should be deprived of its great 
right and privilege. American democra 
cannot afford the sense of outrage whid 
those in the service will rightly feel if th 
are denied full and unqualified particip 
tion in this election. 


Carl J. Schoeninger 


Detroit, Mich.; Commander in Chief, ¥ 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United Ste 


answers: 

The creation of machinery for enabli 
persons in the armed forces to vote sho 
be a dual responsibility shared by t 
Federal Government and the States. 

The States should make any necessa 
amendments to voting laws to enable th 
servicemen and women to vote, not on 
for President and members of Congres 
but for State and county officials. Ti 
Federal Government, because of milits 
needs, was instrumental in removing the 
persons from their home communitiq 
and, therefore, should be responsible { 
providing machinery to deliver and retum 
the ballots. 

It is high time the politicians and sé 
interest groups cease trying to use 
servicemen and women as cat’s-paws 
feather their own nests. We are suspici0 
that most of the maudlin tears now bei 
shed over the neglect of rights of tho 
in the armed forces drip from a 
interest emotion. Common-sense action 
the imperative need now. 


Lloyd M. Short 


Minneapolis, Minn.; Professor of Politid 
Science and Director of Public Adminis 
tion Training Center, University of Min 
sota, 


answers: 

In my opinion, the only appropti 
and practical way to permit men 
women in the armed forces, both in 
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Queer THINGS Come out of an en- 
gineer’s head! 

And when they're things like the 
amplidyne, something exciting usu- 
ally happens. 

When Japanese dive bombers 
pounce on one of our big battleships, 
a wall of steel flies up to blast them. 
The ship’s deck bristles with anti- 
aircraft guns... and many of these 
guns leap to instant aim because the 
amplidyne transforms the gunner’s 
slightest hand pressures to precise, 
controlled surges of power. 

When—somewhere over Europe—a 
turret gunner in one of our big planes 
sees a Messerschmitt diving out of the 
sun, he twists a “handlebar” and the 
amplidyne-driven motor whips his 
guns around smoothly, even against 
the push of a 300-mile-an-hour wind. 

When—on the home front—the fly- 
ing shear slices the metal strip speed- 
ing from a steel mill’s rolls, it’s the 
amplidyne that makes the shear cut 
swilt and true. 

And it’s the amplidyne that saves 
precious seconds in bringing the log 
to meet the whirling sawmill saw. 

Already applied in hundreds of 
ways, tested and proved in battle and 
in industry, the amplidyne should 
have even greater accomplishments 
ahead of it. The amplidyne is an- 
other product of General Electric en- 
gineering and research—which today 
are devoted to the building of better 
war weapons, and which tomorrow 
will be devoted to better living in the 
peacetime world to follow. 


The amplidyne, represented by this 
symbol, combines two electric genera- 
tors in one device. By utilizing a 
short-circuit—the nuisance that blows 
fuses in your house —a small voltage 
is amplified so as to control precisely 
and almost instantaneously the speed 
and power output of electric motors. 
General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 
192,000 employees of the General Electric 
Company are on their jobs producing war 
goods and buying over a million dollars of 
War Bonds every week to hasten victory. 
952-496C 
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Lucky for us 
the boys back home 
know their packaging | 











You said it! Not a ~ 
replacement part 
z damaged in this 
‘ hole shipment! 
, whole shipment! | 








Let KIMPAK’ Solve Your 
Post-War Packaging Problem 


1. One of the basic applications of KIMPAK in 
Military Parts Packaging. A small machined metal 
part that must be protected against corrosion as 
well as damage in shipment. The part has first 
been coated with a rust-inhibitive oil or grease 
and then overwrapped in Grade A material. The 
function of the wrapper is primarily to retain the 
tust-inhibitive oil or grease on the metal part. 





3. Inserted snugly in the corrugated carton, the 
grease-proof paper wrapping is free from direct 
contact with carton walls—safe from rubbing . . : 
safe from rupture. And the small metal part is now 
floated on a thick cushion of soft, resilient KIMPAK 
. «+» protected against shipping damage. 








2. Next it is overwrapped in water-resistant 
KIMPAK. This is one standard type of KIMPAK. 
There are eleven other types to choose from. And 
look how easily and quickly it is applied. Note, 
too, how flexible it is, that there is no fuss—no 
muss—no waste. KImPAK not only protects the 
metal part against shipping damage, but also 
protects the Grade A wrapper from rupture. 


For a Post-War Packaging Plan 
Call in the KIMPAK Man 


WARTIME DISCOVERY . . . that’s what 
KIMPAK is! For it was the urgency 

of war that created hundreds of new uses 
for this protective packaging material. 
War plants found that the modern 
KIMPAK method of packaging fitted in 
perfectly with production line speed. 
Why? Because KIMPAK is so flexible, 
so compact, so utterly light in weight. 
KimpaK has gone to war, but it will 
be available aplenty when victory is 
won. So in making post-war plans, let 
our packaging engineers help you. It 
costs you nothing to learn how KIMPAK 
can save money in the shipping room. 
Telephone, write or wire for the KIMPAK 
representative today. Address: Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wisconsin. 


*KiMPAK (trade-mark) means Kimberly-Clark Wadding 








A PRODUCT OF KIMBERLY-CLARK RESEARCH 








country and overseas, to vote for Preg. 
dent, Vice President and members of 
gress is a uniform ballot administered by 
a national agency. I believe Congress hy 
the constitutional power to provide suc 
a method of voting, including. the deter. 
mination of qualifications for voting. 

The Army and Navy and the speci 
national election agency also should ¢ 
operate with the States in making it pos 
sible for servicemen and women, at least 
in this country, to vote for State and loca 
officers in accordance with special or gen. 
eral State absentee voting laws. 


Gerhard Krebs 





Cleveland, O.; Assistant Professor of Politi. | 
cal Science, Western Reserve University, 
answers: 

The mechanical difficulties of adminis | 
tering the electoral laws of the sever 
States; the greater confusion that is likely , 
to result from 48 different procedures, and 
the harmful effect on morale in the armed 
services that will be produced by differenti | | 
treatment of members of the same outfit 
from different States make it desirable, 
in my opinion, to set up uniform proce 
dures under a federal administrative ma 
chinery for the election of federal officer, 

The present controversy should make 
more people aware of the need to estab N 
lish uniform qualifications and methods d 
registering and voting in federal election 
as part of the national Constitution. 





W. Brooke Graves 


Philadelphia, Pa.; Professor of Politicd 
Science, Temple University, 


answers: 


It seems obvious that the machinery for 
enabling men and women in the armed 
services to register and vote should b 
created by the Federal Government. Ij 
the federal authorities must act as me 
senger to deliver forty-eight different ki 
of ballots to servicemen from as maijl 
States, in all of the locations in whidm 
American troops are stationed, the syst 
will become so complicated and time# 
suming that few servicemen will ever ® 
tually get a chance to vote. 

If, on the other hand, there is one sil 
system and one type of ballot, the taske 
distribution and collection will still be 
formidable one when servicemen are scat 
tered in every quarter of the globe, bu — 
rapid sorting and distribution of th 
marked ballots to the proper State @ 
thorities would be possible. 

Even if the problem of the mechanid 
of operating the system is solved, there! 
still the task of informing the men regaré 
ing the issues involved, and the qualific 
tions of the candidates. This could be don 
by a pamphlet compiled along lines 
in initiative and referendum pamphlets! 
many States. 
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Have you a vital precision part problem on one of your post- 
war models now in the blueprint or experimental stage? If the 
part is made of iron, steel, aluminum, white metals, bronze or 
magnesium...if it’s a question of design, metallurgy, machining, 
grinding, lapping or plating...consult McQuay-Norris. 
Backed by 34 years’ experience in precision man- ‘ 


ufacture, we stand ready to advise and helpyouon FRA. 


any problem involving gray iron castings (Elect- warded to two plants 
Ray McQuay- Norris Ord, 
alloys), soft orhardenedand ground precision parts, Management Division 








4+ McQUAY-NORRIS 


a MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


lets i 


St. Louts, Mot ce Toronto, ONT. 


NEWMRECISION WORKERS IN IRON, STEEL, ALUMINUM, BRONZE, MAGNESIUM 








in Heavy Machinery 
+ + « Standard equipment with lead- 
ing makers of steel mills, sugar 
mills, excavators, etc. 





in Aircraft 
. ©. specified at critical points in 
practically every type and make of 
plane now flying. 





+ «+ over 90 leading machine-tool 
builders regularly use Ampco Metal, 


eo in Many Other Fields 













with parts of 


Ampco Metal 


Ampco’s nation-wide field organization of metal- 
lurgical specialists is at your service — to help 
you with engineered applications of this superior 
alloy of the aluminum bronze class. Ampco’s 
remarkable performance in war service is bring- 
ing home the outstanding value of this unique 
metal. Ampco Metal is constantly demonstrating 
its ability to “stand up and take it” under con- 
ditions where ordinary bronzes fail. Ampco’s 
longer life in your service means the elimination 
of costly breakdowns. Ampco’s broad facilities 
and wide experience enable you to utilize Ampco 
Metal in many forms. Regardless of what your 
bronze problem may be, we can help you! 


A-1 





The Metal without an Equal 
eee ee ae | 
AMPCO METAL, INC. 
Dept. US-2, Milwaukee 4, Wis. i 


Please send Catalog 23, and File 
41 of Engineering Data Sheets. 








Name. Position | 
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Address. i 
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Pro ama Com 
of National Issues f 


Shift in Line-Up” 
In South America 


ta 
Views of Press 
The State Department’s denial of ree ‘ 
nition to the revolutionary Bolivian Gq 
ernment and Argentina’s diplomatic bre § 


with the Axis are welcomed by comme 
ing editors as important in checking 
spread of Nazi influence in the Henj 
sphere. A number of newspapers, however 
express doubt as to whether the Argenti 
action represents a genuine shift in 
tional policy. Be 

The New York Post (Ind.) interpretiiite * 
the State Department’s action “as a hope 
ful sign that we are at last emerging fro 
a long period of incredible bungling j 
foreign affairs.” 

Secretary Hull’s declaration, says 
Troy (N.Y.) Record (Ind.), “is con 
forting assurance that a grave Soul 
American danger has been recognized 
that no effort needed to combat it will 
unemployed.” 

“From the U.S. point of view,” cor 
ments the Worcester (Mass.) Evening 
zette (Ind.-Rep.) , upholding the move, “th 
only satisfactory governments in this Hem 
isphere are governments based on ballots. 

The Washington (D.C.) Star (Ind) 
views the diplomatic rebuke to Bolivia a 
“presumably the forerunner of economi 
sanctions” and regards it as “doubti 
that the revolutionary regime could lo 
maintain itself under such a situation.” 

As for Argentina, “the break with Ger 
many and Japan .. . must be viewed wi 
reservations,” the Richmond (Va.) Timeg"ained 
Dispatch (Ind.-Dem.) points out, adding pre 
that the “step partakes of expediency ang™ eve: 
face-saving,” possibly “for the purpose @p, 1... 
forestalling economic and perhaps oth¢ 
pressure . . . from Washington.” 








Tough, 


many ¢ 


nose 
The Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Deal...’ 
(Ind.-Dem.), although calling Argentinien, ...., 


action a diplomatic victory for the Unit@f,..4 4, 
States, declares that “whether this is yj,» 
genuine about-face will be demonstrates...) 
by the Argentine attitude toward its ov 
pro-Allied press . . 
which it goes after the spying . . . by i@sethe 
relations with the new Bolivian Govempistur 
ment, and . . . by what happens tot 





torships in South America.” 

Similarly, the New York Times (I 
says: “We have mistrusted the Rami 
Government. It has taken one wise § 
We have a right to reserve judgment uly 
it has taken others.” 
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. highly- 
tained in tough plywood training planes 

we proving the superiority of American skill 
on every battlefront. 


Tough, competent American flyers . . 


Plaskon Resin Glue is used in manufacturing 
many of these wood trainers. Gliders, bomber 
noses, pilot seats and a wide variety of other 
ssential aircraft units also are built with this 
temendously strong bonding material. It is 
wed both in the manufacture of plywood 
skins” and structural parts, and for their final 
sembly into finished aircraft. 


laskon Resin Glue holds wood permanently 
ogether with an almost indestructible grip. 
loisture or excessive dryness will not weaken 


| a ——" eee aie TIE ce my 


J 

i: 7 

AT-10 Trainer Planes owe 
much of their strength and 
durability to Plaskon Glue. 


Alarge part of the AT-2 
tainer Bomber is asse A bied 
rth Plaskon Resin Glue. 


it. Heat or cold will not crack it. 
fungi cannot live on this inert, inorganic resin 
glue. Oils, greases or common solvents do not 
affect its strong adhesive qualities. 


Mold or 


Plaskon Resin Glue is being used for many 
wartime applications where permanence, speed 
and safety are major requirements of products 
made with bonded wood, paper. fabric and other 
materials. Plaskon has few 
commercial glue... 


limitations as a 
we shall be glad to discuss 
its application to your present and postwar 
manufacturing plans. 


PLASKON DIVISION 
LIBBEY-OWENS+FORD GLASS COMPANY 
2150 Sylvan Ave.+ Toledo 6, Ohio 


Plaskon Glue helps form 
bomber noses, entire fuse 
lages, and fabric fillets 


kg ah” 
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Plaskon Resin Glue 
make these 
strong, 


he Ips 
all-wood gliders 
light, durable. 


PLASHON 


Plaskon Resin Glue is used 
in Navy's all-wood trainer 
plane . . . first of its kind. 
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Of all the people who use this parting 
phrase, none say it with more sincerity 
than mothers of boys off to the service 
of their country. And yet there is less 
need for saying it than ever before be- 
cause our young men are better taken 
care of than any other similar group 
in history. 

For example, the dangers from dis- 
ease and infection, which took a greater 
toll than all other causes in the last war, 
have been hearteningly reduced. For 
much of this we owe thanks to the famed 
“sulfa” drugs—particularly Sulfadiazine, 
which has proved to be the most satis- 
factory of all this great line for many 
purposes. Already Sulfadiazine has be- 
come the “drug of choice” in the suc- 
cessful battle against pneumonia and a 
long list of other illnesses, including 


MOLDING 


streptococcic infections, osteomyelitis, 
gonorrhea, and septic complications of 
scarlet fever. And now it is the spear- 
head of attack against dreaded menin- 
gitis. As the “drug of choice” for 
this disease it has reduced the 
mortality rate from an average of 
39% to less than 314%. Especially 
encouraging are the results ob- 
tained by the prophylactic use of 
Sulfadiazine to curtail meningitis 
in army camps. 

Sulfadiazine was developed clin- 
ically and introduced by Lederle 
Laboratories, Inc.,a unit of Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Company. Until 
recently, practically the entire out- 
put went to protect the lives of 
men in the armed forces. But now 
Cyanamid’s expanded facilities 
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yanamid's many activities 


have made ample supplies available to all 
drug houses for distribution to the med- 
ical profession on the home front. Here 
is a dramatic example of how Cyanamid 
is advancing the cause of national health. 


American 


Cyanamid Company 
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CHEMISTRY 


N. Y. 
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| pve to break ‘little steel’ 
yle on ground that workers’ 
penses are up 50 per cent 


Washington is getting a taste of what it 
expect in the way of wage demands 

m organized labor in the weeks imme- 

ely ahead. The strategy, as it now is 
folding, is this: 

Unions first will try to convince 
officials that the Government statis- 
ticians who keep records on the cost 
of living are far off base. They will 
‘argue that living costs have jumped 
much higher than the charts of the 
‘Bureau of Labor Statistics show. 

Then the unions will use this argu- 
ment as a basis for demanding that 


St nail i 


nae Ewing ~ 
A. F. HINRICHS 
His BLS figure... 


the “little steel” formula be scrapped, 
that wages be permitted to rise in 
proportion to labor’s estimates of in- 
creases in the cost of living. 

Unions that have been talking along 
these lines for some time now are getting 
down to cases. CIO’s president, Philip 
Murray, leads off with an attack on BLS 
cost-of-living figures, contends that ac- 
ually the cost of living of a steelworker 
has jumped 50 per cent since Jan. 1, 1941, 
lustead of the 23.4 per cent increase shown 
by the BLS index. CIO and AFL members 
{ the presidential committee appointed 
0 investigate the cost of living follow 
ith a claim that living costs, in general, 
ave risen by 43.5 per cent since Jan. 1, 
41. They contend that the BLS index 
‘unreliable. The January, 1941, date is 
ed because that is the basing point for 
LB’s “little steel” formula. WLB has 
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NEW TACTICS IN WAGE DEMANDS 


Unions’ Challenge of Government Statistics on the Cost of Living 


been trying to hold general wage increases 
to a level not higher than 15 per cent 
above rates prevailing on Jan. 1, 1941. 

Mr. Murray claims that the CIO’s 50 
per cent figure is based on an analysis of 
the budgets of 1,500 steelworkers. He says a 
worker now earning $2,600 a year is no bet- 
ter off than one who made $1,400 in 1941. 

A. F. Hinrichs, Acting Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics, takes issue with Mr. 
Murray’s 50 per cent figure, but concedes 
that the BLS figure of 23.4 per cent might 
be open to question. He points out that 
many persons think of cost of living solely 
in terms of food prices, whereas many 
other items, such as clothing, rent, fuel, 
housefurnishings, enter into the calcula- 
tions. If cost of food alone were consid- 
ered, BLS and CIO would not be so far 
apart, for the BLS index shows that food 
costs have gone up 40 per cent since 1941. 

Labor’s quarrel with BLS is this: The 
unions contend that the index does not re- 
flect accurately the rise in food costs, 
quality deterioration and upgrading, dis- 
appearance of cheaper goods, rises in rents 
in many crowded war centers, violations 
of ceiling prices and black markets. 

BLS replies that it is doing the best it 
can within its appropriation and cites a 
report of the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation, terming the index the best avail- 
able measurement of living costs. 


Steelworkers’ demands. A showdown 
on labor’s ability to crack the “little steel” 
formula moved a step nearer when the new 
wage dispute between steel companies and 
the CIO United Steelworkers Union was 
certified to the War Labor Board. It was 
a foregone conclusion that collective bar- 
gaining would fail to bring an agreement, 
since the steelworkers are entitled to no 
raise under the “little steel” formula. 
These workers are asking increases of 17 
cents an hour. 

This case should afford the test of future 
Administration wage policy that labor has 
been awaiting. Here, apparently, is a case 
that demands an outright “yes” or “no” 
answer. Those close to the situation feel 
that no overtime formulas, such as were 
used to settle the coal and railroad cases, 
are possible here. Some sort of bonus ar- 
rangement conceivably might be worked 
out to provide an increase that could be 
defended as within the “little steel” lim- 
its, but that is doubtful. 

Both sides are demanding an early set- 
tlement. The steel companies want to know 


as soon as possible how much their bill 
for retroactive pay is to be, if a wage in- 
crease is granted. Leaders of the steel- 
workers’ union reportedly are passing out 
word that, if a raise is not granted, John 
L. Lewis will try to break up their union 
by leading some of the important locals 
into his District 50, the catch-all union 
of the United Mine Workers. Since Mr. 
Lewis is a bitter Administration foe, and 
Mr. Murray has been a staunch Roosevelt 
supporter, it is hoped in CIO circles that 
this line of reasoning may have some in- 
fluence with Administration policy makers. 

Meanwhile, other talk is circulating that 
Fred Vinson, Director of Economie Sta- 
bilization, has passed out word to WLB 
that he believes the steelworkers are en- 
titled to no increase. 


—Harris & Ewing 


PHILIP MURRAY 
. was topped by CIO 


These reports just give a sample of the 
undercover maneuvering that is taking 
place as the showdown nears. 


WLB policies. Employers and unions 
can expect no change in the War Labor 
Board’s basic policies as a result of recent 
criticism leveled at the Board by a special 
House committee, headed by Representa- 
tive Howard W. Smith (Dem.), of Vir- 
ginia,. A majority of the Board believes 
that WLB has been functioning within 
the limits prescribed by Congress and in- 
tends to continue along present lines until 
ordered by Congress to change. 

The Smith committee recommends leg- 
islation prohibiting certain WLB policies. 
The committee is critical of maintenance- 
of-union-membership orders, and contends 
that the Board exceeds its authority in 
dictating contracts to disputing parties. 
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(This article represents the result of gp 
extensive research on a topic of oy. 





standing importance in National Affairs) 


BUYING WAVE AHEAD: 
OUR PENT-UP DOLLARS 


Economic Threat in Impact on Postwar Market of Billions in Savings 


Government pressure for 
continuation of controls 
to avoid price inflation 


War has made American people thrift- 
ier than ever before. They have been sav- 
ing money as never in their history. 
Incomes have been swollen at a time when 
almost none of the usual costlier products 
is available for purchase. So billions have 
gone into war bonds, into bank accounts 
and other forms of savings. The total 


‘thus stored up in the last three years is 


nearly $75,000,000,000. By the end of 1945, 
it is expected to exceed $135,000,000,000, 
far more than a prewar year’s total na- 
tional income. 

Whatever the old copybooks may say 
about the merit of thrift, these big totals 
are worrying economists and Government 
officials. These men are thinking about the 
postwar era and what the people may do 
with all this money then. As the econ- 
omists see it, wartime savings, prudently 
spent, could support a high degree of post- 
war prosperity. Or this money could be dis- 
sipated in a premature buying spree, with 
inflation and industrial collapse in the end. 

Much apparently depends on how long 
and how effectively wartime price and 
rationing controls are maintained. That is 
up to Congress. And Congress is about 
to give an open indication of its attitude, 
for it must pass a new price-control act 
before June 30, when the present statute 
expires. Thus, a testing period lies ahead. 

Beneath the controversy lie facts and 
forces the meaning of which has been 
obscured by arguments over subsidies, 
union wage demands and other aspects of 
the situation. In the paragraphs that fol- 
low, these facts and forces will be set in 
perspective. They make a picture that is 
highly important to every bond-owner, 
businessman, and wage earner—everyone, 
in fact, who expects to have a dollar to 
spend or a product to sell after the war. 

First, to break down the savings total. 

What kind of savings? Out of the 
$135,000,000,000 total estimated for the 
end of 1945, at least $104,000,000,000 is 
expected to be readily available for spend- 
ing. That is the amount that is going into 
checking and savings accounts, quickly 
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withdrawable, into Government bonds, 
quickly redeemable, or being held in cur- $34.6 | ‘LL 
rency. The rest consists of payments on in- 
surance and annuity policies, mortgage debt $33.8 BILLION 
payments and other forms of savings not 
immediately available for spending. 

This $104,000,000,000 in liquid savings 
will be increased subsequently, moreover, 
by current wage and other income, and by 
some $3,000,000,000 in mustering-out pay 
to war veterans. 

Who owns these savings? In general, 
the bulk of these savings belongs to peo- 
ple of the lower and middle-income groups. 
This is indicated by wide increases in the 
number of smaller bank accounts, by the 
fact that, in bond sales, the smaller de- 
nominations predominate. As money in 
circulation increased, the demand for $10 
and $20 bills grew rapidly until quite re- 
cently, when it shifted to $50 and $100 bills. 

But, even more precisely, 22,700,000 
wage earners are buying bonds through 
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BILLION 


a little short of half the number of persons 
at work in the country. These wage earn- 
ers have bought %6,770,000,000 worth of 
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WHAT! 


FLUID DRIVE A POWER SHOVEL? 


& 
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ia on 


Marion Power Shovel equipped with American Blower Fluid Drive. 


When an irresistible force strikes an immovable object — things happen! 
Something breaks! 


That's the best reason we know for using American Blower Fluid Drives 
on a power shovel. When the bucket strikes a snag, the Fluid Drive absorbs 
the shock. There’s no possible chance of damage to Diesel engine or gears 
for there is no mechanical connection between the driving and driven 
members of the Fluid Drive. It’s all done with OIL. 


The principle of Fluid Driving through a hydraulic coupling has proved 
advantageous not only on power shovels but in driving trucks, locomotives, 
warships, cargo vessels, oil rigs, as well as on secondary superchargers in 
planes, for variable speed control on ventilating fans, for pump control 
and in a wide variety of other applications. 


Why not investigate NOW, the possibility of applying American Blower 
Fluid Drives to your product or plant after Victory? 


AMERICAN BLOWER 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
For excellence CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


in production Division of American Rapiator & Standard Sanitary coxroration 


Cutaway view of American 
Blower Fluid Drive. There is 
no mechanical connection 
between driving and driven 
members. 
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Break water — your cheapest, most 
plentiful fire-fighter — into tiny parti- 
cles smaller than spray...and you 
have WaterFOG — your cheapest and 
best extinguisher of oil fires! 

You wouldn’t play a stream of water 
on a flammable liquid fire — even spray 
is often not effective. But gentle Water- 
FOG sponges up heat so much faster 
... that many firms have given up other 
more expensive, less certain methods to 
return to water. 


WaterFOG’s success is due to water’s 
cooling power being proportional to 
total surface exposed to heat. WaterFOG 
presents far more surface to the fire — 
and for a longer time (due to its light- 
ness) than an equal quantity of water 
in any other form. 

WaterFOG first quenches the flames. 
Then, floating over the liquid, it cools 
that, too, retarding further vaporiza- 


Ty 
OIL 


FIRES 


. SUCCESSFULLY 





tion. Finally, changing into steam, it 
smothers the fire, cutting off flame- 
feeding oxygen. All without spreading 
or agitating the fire! Less water is need- 
ed, saving water 
damage. ‘‘Flash- 
back’’ is prevented. 
And WaterFOG is 
safe on electrical 
fires. Write today 
for Bulletin 123. 





WaterFOG is created by impinging streams 
from specially-designed Rockwood nozzles — 
engineered in correct particle size, fog pattern, 
and velocity for your conditions. Fixed piping 
installations, hose nozzles and applicators. 
Rockwood installations approved by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories and Associated Factory 
Mutuals; used by Navy, Coast Guard, hundreds 
of industrial plants. EXECUTIVES! colored 
movie (16 mm.) showing tests of Rockwood 
WaterFOG, is available. 


ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER COMPANY 
48 Harlow Street, Worcester, Mass. 


Specialists in Fire Protection Engineering, 
Equipment and Installation since 1907 


Water Engineered by 


| KReckwood Cools, Contines, 


Smothers Oil Fires 








bonds, or a quarter of all sales. The total 
is increased by additional cash purchases 
by workers either in or out of the pay. 
roll deduction plan. 

Men of the Army and Navy have a big 
chunk of the bond investment, too, a total 
of $404,000,000 through deductions from 
pay, plus at least $50,000,000 in extra 
cash purchases. Four million men are in- 
vesting, at a rate of $48,000,000 monthly, 
some 161% per cent of their pay. 

All in all, the Commerce Department 
estimates that 55 to 65 per cent of all 
wartime savings is in the hands of people 
with less than $10,000 annual income. 

So much for the extent and nature of 
the savings. Now, what’s to be done with 
the money? As noted, there are two alter- 
natives. 

Spend it all at once? The great fear of 
the economists and Government officials 
is that the people will start spending this 
money in volume, before industry has had 
time to produce things for the public to 
buy:. If consumers start bidding against 
one another for a comparatively few avail- 
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able products, prices will be forced up- 
ward. As prices rise, the value of the 
remaining savings will decrease. A big 
chunk of the savings total would be spent 
for a disproportionately few articles. In 
the end, the bubble would burst, as al 
ways, and a painful deflation ensue 

That is the first alternative. 

Spend it prudently? The second alterna 
tive is restraint. If buyers wait until in- 
dustry can supply them with goods, the 
wartime savings can become a backlog of 
purchasing power that will support a high 
degree of employment, production and 
national income for several years after 
the war. There could be a healthy boom 
in home building and sales, and in the 
manufacture of automobiles, washing ms 
chines, vacuum cleaners, lawn mowers and 
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, PAYROLL... 
) From a single writing of one form Ditto gives you every 

form you need for every phase of payroll work. 

PRODUCTION... 

» Save 24 to 36 hours getting orders into your shop! Eliminate 
big) 20 per cent of all rewriting on all paper work! 
ent 
I PURCHASING... 
a: Get raw materials into your plant 10 days sooner! Bid 


requests, purchase order copies, delivery receipts... all from 
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Haw to meet the 


problem of 
MARCH 15™ 


and have ample working capital 


to oper ate 


O MATTER what assets you 

have, Uncle Sam doesn’t ex- 
tend credit. He insists that your 
business pay its taxes... IN CASH 
and on time. 


But, through Commercial 
Credit’s new and broader financing 










FOR 

EXECUTIVES 

who handle 
Finances 


This booklet outlines new 
Commercial Credit services which (by 
releasing capital now invested in your 
accounts receivable, inventory and 
fixed assets) provide financing... 


—to purchase other companies 


—to buy out partners, officers, 
other stockholders 


—to retire bonds, mortgages, pre- 
ferred stock, long-term loans 

—toexpand or adequately finance 
your business 


For a copy of *’Capital Sources,” 
drop a line to Department 34. 











ata profit 


services, you can obtain thousands 
or millions quickly ...to meet 
heavy tax obligations .. . and to 
give your business ample working 
capital ‘‘after taxes’’ for continued 
profitable operation. 


These new services involve no 
red tape, no restrictions, no inter- 
ference with management. Under 
a plan engineered to fit your speci- 
fic need, they improve both your 
cash and your credit position .. . 
by giving you the use of capital 
now tied up in your inventory, 
your fixed assets, or your accounts 
receivable (which we purchase on 
a basis that limits your liability). 


Although these services follow 
no fixed plan, they do emphasize 
one fixed principle: Money ad- 
vanced must earn enough to pay 
a profit to the borrower, as well 
as pay for its cost. 


If your business can make good 
use of additional operating cash 
... before or after taxes... let 
us give you full information im- 
mediately. Write or wire today. 


Commercial Credit 
Company 


BALTIMORE-2, MARYLAND 


Subsidiaries: New York Chicago 


San Francisco 


Los Angeles Portland, Ore. 


Capital and Surplus More Than $68,000.000 
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all the other durable consumer goods that 
have grown scarce during the war. 

But how is this restraint to be achieved 
in the face of the many psychological and 
physical spending stimulants that will be 
present after the war? 

Spending deterrents. Some persons, 
perhaps a large number, who have ae. 
cumulated wartime savings will find them. 
selves without jobs during the period of 
conversion from war to peacetime produc. 
tion. They hardly will be hasty about 
spending their money until they are back 
at work. The memory of the depression of 
the ’30s still is too green. Others may be 
held back by the fact that, although they 
still have jobs, their weekly wage is re 
duced by shorter hours and the elimina 
tion of overtime pay rates. 

But, in the opinion of Government of. 
ficials, the greatest deterrent of all would 
be a continuation of some price and m 
tioning controls for a period, perhaps two 
years, after the war. This would force the 
eager spender to wait his turn for buying 
an automobile, washing machine or the 
like until industry can supply him. Meap 
while, prices would be held in line 

Here Congress enters the picture. 

Congress and price controls. [n the 
main, Congress is inclined to make special 
inflationary concessions to special, org 
ized groups. In rewriting the present 
Price-Control Act, some weakening of itg 
inflationary safeguards is expected. Thi 
action will come while both the war will 
Germany and the war with Japan are st 
on. After those wars are over, Congre 
obviously will be under terrific pressw 
from people back home. Naturally, th 
people will be weary of wartime restrainl 
and anxious to shelve them. Such pre 
sures usually are heeded at the Capitol. 

So, as spending deterrents and spendi 
stimulants are measured by those wW 
study them closely, the inflationary pre 
sures seem stronger than the restraints. 
But there may be a saving factor. 

The time element. This saving factor 
not the result of anyone’s planning. It is 
simply a fortunate circumstance. It lies ia 
the fact that the European war appar 
enfly will end a year or more before the 
war with Japan. If price controls can be 
maintained during that interval, industry TI] 
will have time to prepare for the buying 
deluge that will come later. 

This time factor could go far toward str 
























lie 


preventing a repetition of the disastrous he 
series of events that followed the firs | 
World War. A boom set in after th ide 
Armistice. But, in 1920, wholesale price in 
fell 40 per cent, corporation _ profil 

dropped 90 per cent, $11,000,000,000 

the value of business inventories disaj WI 
peared, farm prices skidded 50 per cel law 
and weekly wage payments dropped bt chi 
one-third. Premature lifting of price col "Wen 


trols now is blamed, and officials want M 
avoid a recurrence—if they can help ! 
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AMERICA’S STRENGTH IN WAR 
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The strength of America at war 
lies in the moral and physical 
strength of its youth. America’s 
hope for the future rests on the 
ideals and character developed 
in the children of today. 
* * x 

While men make and enforce the 
laws, it is the women who guide the 
children. For the child acquires the 


foundation of his character in the 


AND 


PEACE—THE PARTNERSHIP OF MAN 


AND WOMAN 
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early, formative years...and, mainly 
at his mother’s knee. The high read- 
ership of MeCalls articles on the 
care and guidance of the young is 
evidence of the American woman’s 
keen awareness of this —her deep. 


and very special responsibility. 


Painted for McCall's by Alexander Brook 
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Because the American woman’s in- 
terests and responsibilities are dif- 
ferent from the man’s, her reading 
interests are obviously different. 
That is why no other magazines 
published can approach women's 
magazines in their interest to 
women, It is why MeCALL’S 
MAGAZINE has become a reading 
“habit” with one American woman 


out of every five. 


McCall’s—three magazines in one 


Serving the interests of the American VW} oman 


Her Heart—Her Home — Herself 

















O ne simple aim guides us in 
all that we do in TWA — and 
that is to earn and keep first 
place in your regard. 


TWA goes all the way from 
coast to coast to give you fast- 
est, shortest, most complete 
service. TWA goes all the way 
in preplanning every mile of 
flight to provide travel you'll 
long remember for its com- 
fort, its pleasure, its complete 
satisfaction. 


TWA goes all the way in 
equipment, having developed 
for you the finest transport 
planes in the air today. TWA 
goes all the way in looking 
after your security, from 
round-the-weather flying to 
constant checks on your plane 
all the while it is in flight. 


TWA oes all the way in help- 
ing you plan your trip. In 
carrying you over the inter- 
esting places. In serving good 
meals when you want them. 
In putting your best interest 
first at all times. 


IN ADDITION to providing regular transcontinental commercial traffic 
in the war, TWA has been serving its country through: 


@ OVEROCEAN AIR TRANSPORT SERVICE 
@ MILITARY AIRCRAFT MODIFICATION 


@ ARMY AIRCRAFT MECHANIC, RADIO OPERATOR 


AND RADIO MECHANIC TRAINING 


® PILOT, NAVIGATOR AND AERO ENGINEER 


TRAINING 
®@ 4-ENGINE FLIGHT TRAINING 


© COMMUNICATIONS ENGINEERING PROJECTS 


@ NORTH AMERICAN AIR CARGO SERVICE 
TRANSCONTINENTAL & WESTERN AIR, INC. 


Under the strain of war, all 
this isn’t easy. But we don’t 
aim to let down, even a little 
bit, if we can help it. You’ll 
still find TWA people going all 
the way — from the unseen 
ground crews who groom your 
ship to the smiling people 
at the ticket counter still try- 
ing to help you ‘out after the 
last seat has been sold. 


Try TWA first when you 
travel, will you—just to see 
how far we go to win your 
OK for TWA. 
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WHAT NEW TAX BILL MEANS 


1943 Income Rates Continued, but Higher Excise Levies Ahead 


Effect of technical changes 
in measure on returns of 
persons and corporations 


both individual and 
porate. now are notified of the rates that 
will apply on this vear’s income and of the 


Taxpayers, cor- 


excises to be levied on goods and services. 
House and Senate conferees have ironed 
out all major differences that affect reve- 
nue features of the new tax bill to raise 
an additional $2,275,600,000. 

The new rates will not apply to income 
1943 and will not affect the 
returns to be filed by March 15, report- 
ing last The pending 
measure applies only to income received 
in 1944. 

Individual taxes. The tax on individual 
incomes is subject only to minor changes, 
but these changes will make some dif- 
ferences in the total amount due. The 
personal exemption and credit allowed for 
dependents are unchanged. Other features 
include: 


received in 


year’s incomé. 


Normal tax rate. The normal tax on 
individual incomes remains at 6 per cent. 
Surtax rate. Surtaxes are unchanged, 
beginning at 13 per cent and graduating 
to 82 per cent. 

Victory tax. This tax is kept, but the 
rate is lowered from 5 per cent 
to 3 per cent. Postwar credit 


a taxpayer is entitled to the exemption of 
a married person or a single person would 
depend upon the status prevailing on July 
1 of each year. A marriage on or before 
July 1 allows a $1,200 exemption. A mar- 
riage after that date would allow only a 
$500 exemption. Formerly the married or 
single status was determined by months. 
Credit 
$350 for each dependent also is to be de- 
termined by the status on July 1. 
Deaths. It the 


taxable vear, his estate is to be allowed 


for dependents. Allowance of 


taxpayer dies during 
the full year’s exemption and credit for 
income tax purposes. 

Penalties. No penalties would apply for 
underestimating the amount of 1944 tax 
if quarterly declarations are based on 1943 
income. Taxpayers still could file quarter- 
ly declarations on base income received 
during 1944, making final adjustments in 
the December declaration, without penalty. 

Withholding taxes. Withholding rates 
remain the same in the new tax bill 

Windfall provision. This provision in the 
1943 tax law to apply a higher tax on in- 
comes- that exceeded prewar incomes by 
$20,000 is repealed. The few persons affect- 
ed by this provision need not fill out Form 
L-2 on their 1943 returns. 

Mustering-out pay. Servicemen receiv- 
pay need not 


ing mustering-out report 


this sum for tax 


BI } 
ind 


blind are allowed a special $500 deduction. 


mMcome purposes. 


persons. Individuals who are 

U.S. employes abroad. Certain cost-of- 
living allowances given federal employes 
from income taxes. 
Workers 
back pay by the National Labor Relations 
Board, the War Labor Board, under the 
Wage and Hour Law, 


Lab« r 


abroad are exempt 


Back pay au ards. awarded 


or under the Rail- 
way Act are to be taxed on these 
awards at rates prevailing when the pay 
was earned. To qualify for retroactive tax 
treatment, payments must amount at 
least to 15 per cent of income in the year 
involved 

These 


Social Security taxes levies are 


frozen for another year 

The amount of income tax that will ap- 
ply to married individuals with two de- 
pendents under the new rates is shown in 
the table on page 54. 

Corporation taxes. The pending tax bill 
contains important technical changes af- 
fecting corporations. Otherwise, provisions 
of the present law as they apply to corpo- 
Principal 
points in the new measure include: 


ration income remain the same 


Corporation normal taxes. This rate re- 
mains at 24 per cent for companies that 
receive $50,000 or more. Smaller earners 
are taxed at these rates: 15 per cent on 
the first $5,000; 17 per cent on 
the next $15,000; 19 per cent 





features of the present Victory 
lax are repealed. 

Earned income credit. The 
10 per cent credit now allowed 
for earned income up to $14,- 
0 won’t be allowed against 
this year’s income. This will 
result in higher taxes for the 
lower and 


pending 


middle-income 





Exemption status. Whether 


How Prices Will Increase 
Under New Excise Taxes 


House and Senate have agreed on new excise tax rates in the 


tax bill. These 


rates are designed to raise 


taxes will increase prices charged for various goods and services. The 
table below shows what prices will be for the more important items: 


groups, but will simplify nex If you You res 
sit iplify next Aitiete Bd pal qa 8 res nt 
year’s returns, since normal (including tax) pay . 
lax and surtax could be cal- Whiskey (bonded, quart) $4.00 $4.75 $1.50 
culated on the same basis. Sparkling wine (pint) 2.20 2.30 20 
Deductions for federal taxes. Fur coat 330.00 360.00 10% 
Individual income tax payers Diamond ring ma ome 10% 
woul z Luggage 25.00 30.00 _ 
would no longer be able to de- Mize 7 
. ; Lipstick 1.10 1.20 10% 
duet excise taxes paid on the- : . < 8 45 Gg, 
Wee tickets utility bile. caf Telephone bill 3.30 3.45 10% 
ees, SEY See, Saee Long-distance call 1.20 1.25 20% 
leposit boxes and other items, Train fare 11.00 11.50 10% 
wor use taxes levied on auto- Night club bill 10.50 13.00 5% 
mobiles and boats. State and Citta eben _ — 1¢ for 
heal taxes still could be de- ee eee ais each 10¢ 
ducted for federal income tax Season theater ticket 111.00 120.00 11% 
purposes. Club dues (year) 111.00 120.00 11% 


more 
$1,000,000,000 in additional revenue this year. Collection of these 


on the next *5,000; 31 per cent 
on the next $25,000. 
Surtaxes. Corporation sur 
taxes stay at 16 per cent for 
larger earners. Smaller firms 


than are taxed at 10 per cent on the 
first $25,000; 22 per cent on 

the next $25,000. 
Excess-profits taxes. The 


New rate on excess profits increases 

tas from 90 to 95 per cent. Tax 

$2.25 ceiling of 80 per cent of earn- 
30 ings remains. 

20% Excess-profits tax exemp- 

IDG, . ‘ . 

20% tion. Companies are allowed 

200, : ‘or : 

20% $10,000 instead of $5,000 in 

20% 

15% earnings before the excess- 

o% . ° 

5G, profits tax applies. 

25% : co ae 

15% Excess-profits credit. Com- 

e Cc ° Ps . 

30% panies using the invested cap- 
1¢ for ital base for excess-profits 
each 5¢ taxes receive these credits: 8 

20% per cent on invested capital 

20% up to $5,000,000; 6 per cent on 





invested capital between 
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The machine that does for oil what 
Pasteur did for milk 


Trane manufacturing engineers, skilled in the principles of heat exchange 
—have designed and built the new Trane Oil Pasteurizer. It is now pos- 
sible through the effective cleansing and pasteurization of cutting oils and 
coolants to protect the worker from industrial skin diseases caused by con- 
tact with infected oils. 


By utilizing the heat from steam, this new machine pasteurizes oil in 
much the same way that milk is pasteurized. The oil, laden with dirt, dust 
and infectious bacteria, is filtered and then heated to 185° by means of a heat 
exchanger incorporated in the Oil Pasteurizer. The heat is maintained at 


this temperature until pasteurization is accomplished. 


Then by reversing the heat transfer process, the oil is cooled by cold 
water and returned to the machine clean, pasteurized, and ready for re-use! 


The Trane Oil Pasteurizer is another product of The Trane Company, 
manufacturing engineers of heat exchange equipment for heating, cooling, 
and air handling purposes. It is another example of how Trane is utilizing 
the principles of heat exchange not only to heat war plants, camps, 
and ships, but to improve and speed the processes of war 


production, 


THE TRANE COMPANY - LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN. 
TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 
AIR CONDITIONING - HEAT TRANSFER - AIR HANDLING EQUIPMENT 











$5,000,000 and $10,000,000; 5 per cent on 
invested capital over $10,000,000. 

Publicity. Commissionér of Internal 
Revenue is directed to publish the names 
of corporations that receive relief from 
excess-profits taxes under Section 722. 

Postwar refunds. Technical amendments 
are approved regarding the application of 
postwar refunds from excess-profits taxes 
These amendments deal largely with suc. 
cessor corporations to excess-profits tax 
payers. 

Corporate purchases. Disallowance of ex. 
cess-profits tax credits by purchasing ~ shell” 
corporations is approved. Senate version 
with narrower definitions, prevails 

Inventories. Relief provisions for com- 
panies that might suffer from involuntary 
liquidation of inventories due to war con- 
ditions are broadened. 

Radio stations. Special treatment is al- 
lowed for gain realized from the sale of 





Taxes You Would Pay 

On Net Income in 1944 

The table below compares the tax lia- 
bility at various income levels under pre- 
sent law and under agreements reached 





by House and Senate conferees. The 
taxes are calculated for a married person 
with two dependents, rounded to the 
nearest dollar. Victory tax net income 
is assumed to be ten-ninths of income | 


tax net income. } 


Net income be- 
fore personal Amount of Amount of 


exemption and tax under tax und 
credit for present law new bil 
dependents | 
$ 1,000 x 14 $ 15 
2.000 58 67 | 
3.000 267 290 
5,000 730 770 
10,000 2.208 2.289 
25.000 9.574 9.713 
50,000 26,392 26.577 
100,000 67,803 66.878 
500,000 439,931 430,116 | 
1,000,000 898,800 886,785 





— 





property pursuant to orders of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission. 

Public utility dividends. Credit allowed 
for dividend payments on utility preferred 
stock is limited so far as payment of back 
dividends is concerned. 

Timber companies. Special treatment is 
provided for gain or loss in cutting of tim- 
ber. Profit on timber cut after six months 
ownership is to be taxed under the capital 
gains provision of the law. 

Consolidated returns. Senate version al- 
fecting the election of personal service 
companies and personal holding comps 
nies to make consolidated returns is ap- 
proved. 

Fire insurance companies. Basis of tax 
ing mutual fire insurance firms that issue 
perpetual premium policies is changed. 

Depletion allowances. Percentage deple- 
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Usuarry, my boss is a real considerate 





ed- @ fellow. Usually, my disposition is pretty 
good. But yesterday— 
wel Mr. Chambers—he’s my boss—was 
red B showing one of the vice presidents 
ack Bi through the plant. When they came to 
my department, Mr. C. was saying how 
it is short-handed he was and how hard 
‘im: § everybody works. 
ths “But here’s one department,” he 
ital said, “‘where the work gets done by 
itself, It’s all on account of that new 
< Comptometer. The figures just keep 
be fight on rolling along. Wonderful ma- 
- chine, that Comptometer!’’ 

Well, he went on with how marvelous 
tax-g2e Comptometer is—and never a word 
‘ssueg out me. Never a peep about the job 
1. Iwas doing. Hardly knew I was there. 
eple- fs: That burned me up. So, when the 

big shot left, I just sat. 
EWS 





N.W. AYER & SON 


“Miss Simpson,” said the boss, “no 


work to do?” 

“Oh, no, everything's been done, Mr. 
C.,” I said. “It seems that the Compt- 
ometer dashed in here bright and early 
and whipped off its little jacket and 
went at those figures hammer and tongs. 
When I came in it was pressing its own 
buttons and ringing its bell like crazy!” 

He kind of gasped: ‘“‘Would you like 
an aspirin, Miss Simpson?” 

“No! 
everybody who works hard these days, 
but not a word for me! Not a word 
about how I went to the Comptometer 
School to learn how to operate that 
machine! Not a word about how I turn 
out figures, 8:30 to 5:00 every day! 
What good’s the Comptometer without 
m-me? I’m j-just the F-Forgotten 
W-Woman, that’s all!”’ 


You’ve got compliments for 






















When I get mad, I bawl! And I svre 
was bawling, darn it. 

“Miss Simpson,” he said, handing me 
his handkerchief, “I think so highly of 
that machine, I’m going to give it the 
afternoon off.” 

““Give the machine the after—? 
What good am I without the Comp—?” 

When I said that, he grinned. “‘Just 
be sure the Comptometer dashes in here 
bright and early tomorrow morning.” 
And he chucked me my hat. 

Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 1726 North Paulina Street, 
Chicago 22, Illinois. 


COMPTOMETER 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 











GALLANT CAPTAIN and 


CREW deliver the goods 


—bring vital cargo safe 
to port, despite gaping 
torpedo hole..... 


Y EVERY law of common sense, 

the United Fruit Company liner 
“Cape Neddick”’ should be lying at 
the bottom of the ocean, 850 miles 
off Africa! 

Yet today, thanks to the skill of 
her Captain, the determination and 
courage of her crew, and her sturdy 
construction, she is safe in an Amer- 
ican drydock, preparing to run the 
sea gauntlet again. 

Spotted by Lurking U-Boat 
When a Nazi torpedo ripped a 
twenty by thirty foot hole in her side 
one dark night, the ship seemed 
doomed. She settled by the head 
until the hole was completely under 
water and the forward decks were 
flooded. To save his men, the Cap- 
tain immediately ordered them over 
the side. 

But the “Cape Neddick”—a 
staunch, modern ship, built by 
Bethlehem Steel, was not licked yet. 
Despite the terrific damage, she re- 
mained seaworthy. Captain Stark 
decided there was a chance to seve 
her. He megaphoned his men to 
“stand by’, and called for a volun- 
teer engine room crew. 


Crew and Cargo Saved 
In an incredibly short time five vol- 
unteers had the engines running, 
and the Captain zigzagged his crip- 
pled ship away from the danger 
zone. At daybreak he returned and 
picked up the rest of the crew and 
the lifeboats. Eventually, after emer- 
gency repairs in a sheltered harbor, 
Captain Stark delivered his precious 
cargo of locomotives, tanks, and 
other military supplies at a South 


Great Wh 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


ite Fleet 








Captain Harry E. Stark, Master S.S. 
CAPE NEDDICK, was recently award- 
ed the Merchant Marine Distinguished 
Service Medal by order of the President. 
The Captain, and the Chief Officer and 
Chief Engineer of the ‘“‘Cape Neddick”’ 
have also been awarded Medals by the 
United Fruit Company for meritorious 
service at sea, beyond the call of duty. 





African port. He then sailed his ship 
home, clear across the ocean. 


* * * 


When ships can be spared, and 
the United Fruit Company’s Great 
White Fleet once more pursues 
peacetime trade between the Amer- 
icas, men and ships like those who 
figured in this gallant “incident” 
aboard the S.S. Cape Neddick, will 
play a vital part in rebuilding to- 
morrow’s seaborne commerce in 
the Western World. 





Let’s all BACK THE ATTACK ... Buy extra WAR BONDS! 











tion allowances are extended in the bill 
graphite, tale, barite and other miner 

Corporate liquidations. Liquidation ¢ 
corporations is facilitated by permitting , 
domestic corporation to distribute asgey 
to stockholders without recognition of , 
gain to shareholders until the sharehol. 
ers themselves dispose of the assets. 

Nonprofit corporations. Nonprofit eg. 
porations, such as labor unions, trade a 
sociations, chambers of commerce, farm 
co-operatives, are directed to file incom 
tax reports, although they are exem 
from tax. 

This provision exempts purely fratern] 
organizations, such as college fraternities 
and lodges, but not unions organized » 
fraternal groups. 

Estates and trusts. Important technic 
changes also are made in the pending tay 
law affecting certain estates and trusts, 

A provision is approved to relieve trusts 
from the effects of possible double taxa. 
tion in years where income may be taxed 
to the estate in one year and to thie bene. 
ficiary in a later year when distributed 

A Senate proposal to change the ta 
treatment of income from trusts set up for 
children also is approved. In effect, thi 
provision relieves the parent from person 
al income tax liability for trust income a- 
lowed to accumulate in the trust. Th 
provision is made retroactive. 

Excise taxes. Effects of the more in- 
portant excise taxes approved by Senate 
and House conferees is contained in the 
table on page 53. Other excise important 
to businessmen include: 

Beer and wines. The tax on still wine 
is raised from 10 cents a gallon to 15 cents 
a gallon for light table wines: from # 
cents to 60 cents a gallon on medium 
wines; and from $1 a gallon to $2 a gallon 
on fortified wines. The tax on_ beer i 
raised from $7 a barrel to $8 a barrel 

Leased wires. The tax on charges fof 
leased telegraph and telephone wires i 
raised from 15 per cent to 25 per cent. The 
rate on wire and equipment services i 
raised from 5 per cent to 8 per cent. 

Bowling and billiards. The tax on bow 
ing alleys and billiard tables is raised 
from $10 per alley or table to $20. The ta 
does not apply to billiard tables ij 
churches or hospitals where no charge 
made for playing. 

Postal rates. Charges for postal servic 
are due for sharp increases, which prom 
ise to add significantly to business e 








penses. These rates are to go into effed 
on the thirtieth day atter the Presider 
signs the bill. 

Local deliveries f 
from 2 cents to 3 cents; air mail increas 
from 6 cents an ounce to 8 cents an oune 
Fourth-class rates are increased by 3 
cent, or a flat 1 cent, whichever is greatet 
Charges are doubled for insured a 
C.O.D. mail, and rates increased on regi 
tered mail. 


first-class mail 
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It hasn’t come to this yet, but... 


. 











PENNSYLVANIA 


\ 

















No, it hasn’t quite come to this at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania. 

But the demand for rooms is making it 
difficult to accommodate guests who “drop 
in out of a clear sky.” 


For your own traveling comfort, we 





HOTEL 


James H. McCabe 
The Statler Hot 
RATES BEG) 


: General Manager 


el in New York 
N AT $3.85 



































suggest that you have a con- 
firmed reservation tucked in your 
pocket whenever you head for 
New York City. It’s wise to make 
your request for reservations spe- 
cific—giving us the hour of ar- 
rival, and day of departure. This, 
and prompt cancellations, will 
aid all travelers. 


Hotels today are operating 
under severe handicaps. Many more 
guests must be accommodated— 
with reduced personnel, rationed 


famous Statler beds . 














food, and a serious shortage of 


equipment. 

All of us at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania are doing our very best to 
match your good nature with ours. 
And that the 
really important services are still 


you may be sure 


being maintained ... 


The comfortable rooms with their 
. delicious 
meals that are a triumph of ingenuity 
. restful relaxa- 
tion, needed even in wartime. 


under rationing . . 


YOUR DOLLARS ARE URGENTLY 
NEEDED FOR U.S. WAR BONDS 








% Nimble Fingers 
| busily wasting time 


that Multilith can save 


SYMPHONY of clattering keyboards does 
not necessarily mean an efficient office 
system at work. 


In many cases—too many cases—these ma- 
chines are being kept busy, writing the same 
characters, words, and sentences over and 
over—wasting time and manpower. 

W herever repetitive data is being put on paper, 
there, undoubtedly, is a place where Multilith 
master sheets can save valuable time and motion. 


A wartime development which greatly ex- 
tends the uses of Multilith duplicating is a new 
type of master sheet called a Systemat. It is 
revolutionizing many office 
methods and operations. 
Systemat master sheets are 
furnished with a business 
form already on them in 
reproducing ink. ‘Variable” 
information—to complete pur- 





Multilith Duplicator, Model 1250 


Multilith Models from $395 to $3725 


TRADE-MARK REG 
Multigraph Models from $150 to $2035 


chase orders, job orders, shipping documents, 
packing slips, instruction sheets, and scores 
of other forms—is then typed or written in 
on the Systemat which is then ready for 
direct Multilith reproduction of dozens, or 
hundreds, of accurate, permanent, black-on- 
white facsimiles— every one an original. 


Let a Multigraph representative show you, 
without cost or obligation, how Miultilith 
Duplicating Methods can fit right into your 
office systems to save you time and money in 
every department of your business where 
repetitive writing is involved. 


Millions of Multilith Systemats are being 
used by U. S. military forces. Of course, their 
requirements take precedence over civilian 
demands. Addressograph-Multigraph Corpo- 
ration—Cleveland. Sales agencies with service 
and supply departments in principal cities 
of the world. 


Multigraph 


US PAT OFF 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Multilith, Systemat, Addressograph and Multigragh are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corp. 
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Plus and Minus 
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2201 M Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Trend of Asmerican Business 
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Keep these things in mind about the tax law to be enacted..... 

First, this new law will not affect your March 15 return on 1943 income. 

Second, the new law does affect estimating of your 1944 income. That's why 
you do not now have a blank for doing this estimating. It will be mailed after 
the new law is enacted and should reach you before the March 15 reporting date. 

Third, employers will face no change in withholding rates or tables. 

Fourth, individual-taxpayers can avoid any chance of penalty for making an 
underestimate of 1944 income by reporting quarterly the same income as in 1943. 
Or: If desired, an individual can report only base income to which the withhold- 
ing tax applies, delaying until December 15 an estimate and payment on total income. 

Then there are these other general points to note..... 

Individual income: Up to $50,000 of income, the tax on 1944 income will be 
Slightly higher than on 1943 income. Above that, it will be slightly lower. 

Corporation income: Excess-profits tax rate will be higher and credits will 
be lower under the invested capital method, except for the largest corporations. 
However, the maximum effective rate of combined tax will stay at 80 per cent. 

Renegotiation: The 1943 and 1944 incomes of war contractors will be subject 
to renegotiation on a basis little different from that affecting 1942 income. 

We give you in some detail on page 53 the tax law changes on which Congress 
is agreed, and which are certain to be in the law when finally approved. 

Also: This tax law is likely to be the last for 1944. Committees will go 
through the motion of considering laws to simplify the tax structure and to bring 
about a general administrative overhauling. Chances are, however, that no final 
action will be taken until 1945. Too many election-year problems will intervene. 





























On a longer-range basis..... The tax law now being enacted probably is to 
be the last of the war period aimed primarily at increases in revenue. 

Reasons why tax increases will probably stop with the new act are these: 

1. War spending is leveled off below early estimates and soon will turn down. 

2. Postwar cash spending probably will drop to $22,000,000,000 or less. 

3. A balanced budget on that basis can be attained in calendar year 1947 if 
both wars end by December, 1945, or in calendar year 1948 if the two wars end by 
December, 1946. This assumes that new tax rates are maintained in postwar. 

Thus: It is probable that taxes, which in 1944 will yield $41,000,000,000, 
will in 1947 yield around $25,000,000,000 at the lower level of postwar income. 

This could mean a budget balance and a modest retirement of some debt. 

However, the catch is that the public may be more interested in a quick cut 
in taxes, once the war ends, than in balancing a budget. 

















When and if a tax reduction does come after the war, as it Surely will.eeee 

First, the corporation excess-profits tax will be sharply lowered or ended. 

Next, taxes on lower-bracket incomes will be reduced or removed. 

After that, many excises that limit consumption will be lowered or removed. 

Corporations probably can expect little reduction in the normal and surtax. 
Higher-income individuals probably can expect only modest postwar tax relief. 

















There is growing pressure for easing of restrictions on building. Pressure 


(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-~ (Continued) 


is strongest for a start of unrestricted building of nonfarm homes. 

This pressure will continue to be resisted. It probably will be resisted 
until the German war ends, until manpower and materials are more abundant. When 
restrictions do come off, following results are expected in first 12 months: 

Between 350,000 and 400,000 nonfarm dwellings will be built or building. 

Commitments for home construction will have reached $2,000,000,000. 

By the end of 12 months as many as 4,000,000 workers will be engaged, both 
directly and indirectly, in construction of nonfarm homes. 

Those are official estimates. They indicate that, if the lid is taken off, 
there will te such heavy demand for men and materials and transport in the field 
of home construction that war “".~k would be interfered with. 

To indicate the postwar prospects in this field: It is probable that, with- 
in 3 years after all restrictions are taken from building, the rate of construc- 
tion of family dwellings will reach 1,000,000 units, or an all-time annual record. 

















That's one side of the construction picture. Another side is that of the 
spreading cutback in building of Government-financed industrial plant. 

Here the troubles are of a different sort. They grow from resistance to 
cutbacks, from regional pressure to complete and maintain wartime projects. 

Thus: There seems to be much resentment in Western States over the WPB or- 
der to slow down, and eventually to stop, the big steel development in Utah. 
That is a $180,000,000 development that might supply many Western needs. 

Point is, however, that WPB considers it a high-cost operation, one that 











might not be able to compete with Eastern and Midwestern industry in postwar. Mr. 
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Roosevelt at one time had thought of it as a national defense essential, as a 
development that should be carried out even if it required Government subsidy. 
One high official has favored its operation in peacetime even if a subsidy is 
required; had considered a Western steel industry as a national need. 

Yet: That is just one of many projects in aluminum, steel, rubber, hydro- 
electric development and in other fields that are being cut back or shifted. It 
helps to pose part of the question about postwar uses of wartime plants. 


To turn to some of the other fields of control..... 

Prices: OPA apparently is to win its argument that price control should not 
be tied to profit limitation; that ceilings should not be geared to profits. The 
Vinson 2 per cent profit formula is giving way in low-cost women's wear to a flat 
dollars-and-cents profit ceiling. That's likely to be the general method in the 
pricing of products coming back into production. 

Civilian production: There are beginning to be breaks in the official front 
that had favored starting each industry in postwar as nearly as possible in its 
prewar competitive pattern. Idea appears to be spreading that newcomers cannot be 
restrained from getting a head start in some fields of manufacture just because 
prewar manufacturers in those fields are tied up on war work when controls ease. 

Antitrust: Trade associations are being warned that the Justice Department 
will view with suspicion any co-operation between competitors in wartime that 
looks to postwar agreement on prices or production. Antitrust laws still will work. 

Raw materials: It is notable that the British are reducing copper output in 
African mines; that production cutbacks loom for some materials in U.S. Peak 
war demand is passing in many fields of production. 








As for the outlook in Congress at this stage..... 

Price subsidies: This fight will start soon. White House will get part of 
its way before the fight is ended. 

Price-control act: This act almost surely will be renewed, but there may be 
some big loopholes in it at time of renewal. It is highly improbable that this 
Congress will be willing to take responsibility for ending price control. 

Appropriations: Army-Navy will continue to get largely what they ask for. 
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or Chey Chall Inherit 


Some day peace must fall on a world in which Democracy is triumphant. 
What can victors take who desire no spoils? What can the vanquished offer 
but rubble, ruins and despair? 

The soft cloak of peace will not, and should not, hide these broken lives. 
From the endless rubble, man must recreate that promised land of freedom 
and opportunity for which he fights. In this rebuilding world our American 
doctrine of Individual Initiative and Free Enterprise—which made this coun- 
try great—can give back to the humble the chance to earn their inheritance. 

It is to protect these priceless heritages that the Gulf South, and all Amer- 
ica, now strives with such might for Victory. 


THE 





ITS RESOURCES, ITS MANPOWER, ITS PRODUCTION ARE DEDICATED TO VICTORY 
* * * 


UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY: A Natural Gas transmission company dedicated to 
serve wartime fuel requirements throughout the Gulf South. FOR TEXAS - Mail received at Beau- 
mont, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Longview, San Antonio and Wichita Falls. For Louisiana - Mail received 
at Baton Rouge, Lake Charles, Monroe, New Orleans and Shreveport. For Mississippi, Alabama and Florida - 
Mail received at Jackson, Mississippi. 














“Better Go Up Daddy...There’s a Mountain Ahead!” 


Sve FLYING —at night, in storms, over 
unfamiliar territory—is something 
everyone will enjoy after victory— 
thanks to instruments which will “see 
ahead” and guide the ship safely on 
its way. 

Delicate and complicated, these in- 
struments, and hundreds of others 
equally intricate being planned for our 
future safety, comfort and convenience, 
rely on parts of infinite precision. 

fass production of precision parts at 
low cost is one result of our continuous 
drive to produce close tolerance parts 


*ArrTer VICTORY 


in ever increasing quantities for this 
country’s vast war machine. 

After Victory, these mass production 
economies will play a large part in 
bringing the superb scientific ““wonders” 
of the future within everyone’s reach.. 
will help assure employment to the 
millions who are giving so much on our 
fighting fronts today. 


(Below) A few of the many 
thousands of our precision- 
made parts that are help- 
ing bring Victory closer. 


Back the attack » Buy more War Bonds NOW! 


ESTABLISHED 1911 


SCREW MACHINE PRODUCTS CO. INC 


LAFAYETTE 


T BR K . 





Milwaukee’s Most Exquisite Beer 


BLATZ BREWING CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
In Our 93rd Year 






Fast Becoming 
AMERICA’S 


NEW PF. 


FAVORITE p< ® 
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Robert E. Hannegan is the new Chair. 
man of the Democratic National Com. 
mittee and head salesman. for a fourth 
Roosevelt term in the White House. Mr. 
Hannegan, a dynamic, friendly, young 
Irish-American from St. Louis, thus takes 
over the job once held by James A 
Farley, and Mr. Hannegan’s friends are 
praising him as another political genius 
of the Farley variety. But he is a ney. 
comer in national politics. Few had heard 
of him, Many, Republican and Democrat 
alike, are asking about his background and 
qualifications for the work that lies ahead, 

Politics from the precinct up. Mr. Han. 
negan knows all about getting votes. His 
political career started as a precinct work. 
er for the Democratic organization in St 
Louis. He quickly displayed his talents, 





MESSRS. WALKER, HANNEGAN 
The gavel changed hands 


Shortly he became chairman of the St 
Louis Democratic Committee, and a power 
in the State political organization, then 
headed by Tom Pendergast. With Mayor 
Bernard F. Dickmann, Mr. Hannegan ran 
the St. Louis end of the political show 

But Tom Pendergast went to jail m 
1939 for income tax evasion. A year later, 
the Dickmann and Hannegan candidate 
for Governor of Missouri was beaten. A 
to-do was raised when it developed that 
Mr. Dickmann and Mr. Hannegan were 
planning an investigation of the election 
by the State Legislature, with a view to 
declaring it illegal and putting the Demo 
cratic candidate in office. Then, in 1941, 
Mr. Dickmann was turned out by tlie vot- 
ers of St. Louis, and the Dickmann-Har- 
negan organization was considered wrecked 
beyond repair. Bob Hannegan’s caree! 
seemed on the rocks, too. 

Collecting taxes. But Mr. Hannegat 
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ONG before Pearl Harbor your government 
called International Diesels to the nation’s 
defense. Regulation olive-drab replaced the famil- 
iar red, and the big tractors of industry went to 
war. Almost nothing was changed but the paint. 
These peacetime crawlers are writing war his- 
tory in stirring action. They're pulling big guns, 
handling bombs for the Air Forces, smoothing 
shell-torn_ Janes elds, clearing jungles, build- 
ing roads. ousands of such International 
Tractors are va ly supporting the Marines, the 
Navy, and the Army. Night and day we're build- 
} ing more. They’re tops on every fighting front. 
, But that’s not enough for American resource- 
fulness under the spur of war. 


In 1943 a new “prime mover” rolled from the 








International assembly lines—a tractor in which 
EVERYTHING was changed but the paint ! 


Here’s a revelation in crawler power, maneu- 
verability and fighting quality ...a high-speed 
performer under heavy load ...a go-getter whose 
rugged construction and ease of handling will 
carry far beyond the Victory. 

Victory is its one job, but there'll be a world 
to rebuild later. Then we'll build the International 
Diesel Crawlers you need. And you'll know why 
Harvester men are saying today: “We've got a lot 
of things packed into this big baby that we'll use 
when the war is over!” 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 





INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


BUY BONDS::BUY MORE BONDS 




















**T hanks to Better Homes and Gardens, we’ve 
learned how to take care of what we have 


— now that we can’t replace it. Yes, through 
Better Homes and Gardens, we now know 
how to do many of the repair jobs we used 
to think called for expert service.” 


One important reason why Better Homes 
and Gardens is so valued in wartime by 
home-loving Americans—just as it is con- 
sidered indispensable in times of peace— 
is that it really shows its readers how to 
do things. 


Better Homes 
& Gardens 








America’s Family-Service Home Magazine | 


scarcely had lost his influence. Over the 
protest of many St. Louisans who had 
bucked the Democratic machine, Mr. 
Hannegan, with the backing of Missouri’s 
two Senators, was made Internal Revenue 
Collector for Eastern Missouri, and later 
was named head of the federal Internal 
Revenue Bureau. 

In that office, which he said had de- 
veloped “hardened arteries” and too cold 
and aloof an attitude toward the taxpay- 
ers, Mr. Hannegan showed organizational 
talents that impressed Mr. Roosevelt. The 
new head tax man conducted a campaign 
to make employes of the Bureau more 
courteous toward the public. Also, he quiet- 
ly settled into an influential place in Dem- 
ocratic councils. His election as National 
Committee Chairman, boomed by his pred- 
ecessor, Frank C. Walker, soon followed. 

Mr. Hannegan and Mr. Farley. Bob 
Hannegan does resemble Jim Farley in a 
number of ways. Both are of Irish-Ameri- 
can stock. They have the same blithely 
affable way of making friends, and of 
keeping track of friends. Both are ener- 
getic organizers who prefer to work quiet- 
ly and dislike to make speeches. Both ab- 
stain from alcohol and tobacco. 

For the rest, Mr. Hannegan is 40, tall, 
and weighs a hard-muscled 205 pounds. 
He was a renowned athlete at St. Louis 
University, and later played professional 
football and minor-league baseball for sev- 
eral years. At one stage, he held a job as 
a railroad detective. However, he yielded 
to the advice of his father, a St. Louis 
captain of detectives, to read law and 
“keep off the cops.” He has a flourishing 
law practice, but there is talk that he now 
will devote full time to Party affairs and 
receive a salary from the Party treasury. 

Mr. Hannegan and FDR. As National 
Chairman, Mr. Hannegan is unusual for 
his youth, and for the fact that he never 
has been closely associated with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. All his predecessors since 
1932—Mr. Farley, Edward J. Flynn and 
Mr. Walker—were intimate friends of 
Mr. Roosevelt. All were members of the 
group that directed the Roosevelt pre- 
convention campaign of 1932. 

Mr. Hannegan’s election to the chair- 
manship was unusual, too, because he is 
not a member of the President’s Cabinet. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s previous Party chairmen, 
except Mr. Flynn, also served as Post- 
master General. Some argue that, since he 
is not a Cabinet member, Mr. Hannegan 
cannot speak with the authority that 
marked the words of Mr. Farley or Mr. 
Walker. However, it is no secret that the 
new Chairman has the President’s full 
confidence, and a general authorization 
covering all things political. 

Usually, the Party’s presidential nomi- 
nee selects the Party Chairman. Since 
Mr. Roosevelt agreed to the Hannegan 
selection, political circles are regarding 
it as proof of what they firmly believe to 
be true, anyway—that Mr. Roosevelt now 
is actively seeking a fourth term. 
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L But RUM Car nen 


The Rum Connoisseur contains | 

over 100 tested drink and foc 
recipes. Send for your Free | 
copy. Ronrico Corporation, Dept 
| N) Miami, Florida. Ronrico Rum | 
Mm 86, 90 and 151 Proof. U.S. | 
Representative: Import Divisio 
| McKesson & Robbins, Inc.,N.Y.C | 
| | 
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CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Notice of change of address should be sent not le 
than two weeks prior to the date change becomes # 
fective. Send the address at which copies ore now be 
ing received and the new address at which you wit 
to receive copies. 
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| Famous AMERICAR FIGHTERS 


On the battle front our fighters, like the P 
and P-40, have proved more than a n teh 
against our Axis enemies. On both the war and 
home front, Fyr-Fyter Extinguishers have a mag- 
nificent record in fighting fire. 

When seconds mean most in checking fire de- 
struction and crippling losses that usually come 
without warning, you can depend on 
Fyr-Fyters. Keep your war production » 


| plant fully protected with Fyr-Fyters 
ef 





at all times. Other essential busi- 
nesses and institutions needing Fyr- 
Fyter type of protection are 
hospitals, clinics, schools, public 
institutions, hotels, etc. 
| doubt regarding your present 
| protection, write us today. 


THE FYR-FYTER CO. 
Dept. 42, Dayton 1, Ohio 
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The Maritime Commission wanted greater pro- 
tection for its merchant seamen—a suit to keep 
them afloat, warm and dry. They came to us 
because of our long experience in manufacturing 
tubber clothing. We are making suits for them of 
synthetic rubber. Under these suits thislife-saving 
vest is always worn to give complete buoyancy. 


This is one more example of the way the leaders of our War Program watch every detail 
that contributes to the protection and health of fighting men. 
. 






that men may 
LIVE 


to build a better world 


Sometimes nothing happens in a convoy. 


Men stand watch on machinery-crowded decks, 
eyes seeing over the horizon and high up into 
the black sky, ears tuned to the comfort of the 
ship working in the water. 

Nothing else but that sound. 

And the sea and air most innocent. 

Then, like a change of wind, comes the feeling. 
Fear sneaks into every face. Nerves come out on 
top of the skin. 

The men know enemy eyes are watching 
beneath the water. 

They hope it won’t happen. Maybe the enemy 
will miss, or an ash-can will do its work first. 
But it happens. 

Not one of them knows how—but there is a 


scream, a flash of hot red light, a shaking all 
over, and the air sick with the smell of explosion. 


They don’t hear it, but they know the order 
comes, *“‘Abandon Ship!,’’ and they are in the 
water in their life-saving suits. 


Their shoulder lights extend a crooked glowing 
line in the black oil that covers the walls of waves. 


Their suits keep them up until the beam of 
the rescue craft finds them. Then there will be 
coffee—and warmth and light again. 


Later, a new ship. A new job to be done. A war 
to be won for Peace, so that all men may sail 
the seas in freedom. So that all men may live 
in Peace to build a better world. 


The life-saving suits are made in one piece with 
gloves attached to sleeves and shoes attached t 
legs, to enable seamen to jump into them quickly. 
A draw-string makes the suit watertight. A 
shoulder light glows red when floating in water 
so that rescue parties can locate them easily, 
even in darkest night. 


Because seamen swimming in oil could not 
always be lifted, a harness was built into the 
suit, ending in a big loop. Now a boat hook can 
lift a man without his slipping back into the 
water. Today this is the only type of suit that 
can be manufactured for use by seamen of the 
American Merchant Marine, 


Listen to the Philharmonic Symphony program over the CBS network Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 
4:30 E.W.T. Carl Van Doren and a guest star present an interlude of historical significance. 


JUNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 





1230 SIXTH AVENUE - ROCKEFELLER CENTER + NEW YORK 20, N. Y. « IN CANADA: DOMINION RUBBER CO., LTD, 






















OF A NATION 
Mm AT WAR & 


THE VIGOR OF THE 1943 WARTIME | 
TRACK SEASON WAS TYPICAL OF 
THE TREMENDOUS IMPETUS GIVEN | 
TO ALL SPORTS BY THE EMPHASIS | 
ON PHYSICAL FITNESS AS A PART | 
OF THE WAR PROGRAM 

| 


By putting a well-balanced team in 
the field in spite of wartime diffi- } 
culties, Bishop Loughlin Memorial 
High School regained the senior divi- 
sion title in the 26th annual track 
and field championship meet of the 
Athletic Association of Private 
Schools at Baker Field in New York. 


* * © 


Nearly a hundred athietes from service 
branches of western colleges gave a war- 
time flavor to the 17th Annual West Coast 
Relays at Fresno, California. 


Se ose 


Though Illinois has lost to the Army 
a large group of its best athletes this 
year, it has acquired some excellent 
compensating material in the group 
of several hundred Naval Cadets as- 
signed to the university for training. 


x * * 


The 67th National AAU meet, oldest in 
the country, presented a full 16-event 
program compressed into one day at 
Randall’s Island, New York. Both the 
Military and Naval Academies entered 
full teams, and Hampton Naval Training 
Station sent four representatives. 


* * * 
In the New York Metropolitan A.A.U. 
championships preceding the Na- 


tional meet at Triborough Stadium, | 
Ensign Hugh S. Cannon brought | 


fame to the Navy by throwing the 
discus 174 feet 1044 inches for a new 
world’s record. 


 & 


At Dyche Stadium in Evanston, IIl., Cali- 
fornia’s great sprinter Harold Davis held 
the center of attention in the 22nd Na- 
tional Collegiate track and field cham- 
pionships. 
. & & 
All over America sports are speeding 
the physical conditioning of the na- 
tion for war. A constant flow of sports 
equipment must be kept moving up 
to this vital home front. 
| 


WAZ 7 
Ve) 
President 


Wlison Sporting Goods Co., and Wilson 
Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., Inc., Chicago, | 
New York and other leading cities. 

} 

| 
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IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


“The Yeas 
and Nays” 
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Epitor’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Labor Draft to Check Strikes? 


The following answers to the ques- 
tion: “Do you think that enactment 
of a national service act would be the 
answer to the question of how to 
check strikes and strike threats in 
wartime?” was received too late to be 
included in the symposium appearing 
in the issue of January 28. 


Enactment of a national service act will 
not prevent strikes. The experience of 
Great Britain proves that. Britain has had 
a national service law since 1940. It has 
not stopped strikes. The number of strikes 
in Britain was greater proportionately than 
in the U.S. during the past two years. 

It will not solve man-power problems. 
The War Manpower Commission’s Policy 
Committee, composed of management, la- 
bor and agricultural representatives, de- 
clared unanimously, only two months ago, 
that “the American people will provide 
greater output under a voluntary system 
than under 
mentation.” 
Miami, Fla. Wrii1am Green, Presivent, 

AMERICAN FepeRATION OF LABOR 


one of compulsion and regi- 


No. The pending act would simply give 
the Federal Government authority to order 
Tom Jones to take this job and Bill Smith 
to take another one and would have noth- 
ing to do with the handling of labor dis- 
putes. If the Government is to stop strikes, 
it must establish, by statute, a labor rela- 
tions policy and procedure which is clear 
and applies equally and speedily to all 
groups. 

Washington, D.C. Joseru H. Batt (Rep.) 
Unitep States Senator From MINNESOTA 


x * * 


Speaking For the Farmer 


Sir:—Today 6,000,000 farm operators 
are expected to lead in feeding the entire 
world. With long working hours and no 
time for pleasure or leisure, these “feeders 
of the world” pay unhesitatingly for high 
food costs, with exceedingly low cost in 
comparison for their farm products. A piti- 
ful plight it is when the farmer, unliké 
other groups, takes his products to market 
with no voice as to the price thereof. 

When will the American people place the 
farmer on his rightful pedestal? Long 
enough the “moneyed” group have traded 
on the farmer’s earnings. 


Fayetteville, Tenn, S. A. Towry 
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THREE DAGGER ONE DAGGER 


| 86 PROOF 86 PROC 
DAGGER PUNCH 
97 PROOF ~ 
These truly fine Jamaica Rums...mellow and smooth 
| with del noniiet flavour and fragrance...g rest 
| and distinction to any rum drink 
} Made by Wray & Nephew, ltd., Jamaica jest 
| and largest rum house in the British West es. 
Est. 119 years 


SOLE U.S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co. 
NEW YORK CITY e IMPORTERS SINC 794 
s ’ 


| DOES YOUR COPY 
| ARRIVE LATE?— 


If so, please be assured that we are still 
printing on the same fast prewar sclicdule 
But wartime transportation is subject to 








frequent and unforeseen delays. Late de- 
livery of your United States News means 
that your area has been thus affected 
Insofar as possible, however, we shall con- 


tinue to strive to overcome local difficulties 
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TORO MANUFACTURING CORP'H. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MOWING MACHINERY SPECIALISTS FOR OVER 20 TEARS © 

















COMMON DIVIDEND 
No. 136 








An interim dividend of forty cents 
(40¢) per share has been declared on 
the outstanding common stock of this 
Company, payable March 1, 1944, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business February 15, 1944. Checks 
will be mailed. 


The Borden Company 



























E. L. NOETZEL, Treasurer 
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— Ghosts of man-hours lost make 
“in = an eerie procession through 
4 many a busy office and factory, 
~~ stalking busy executives, load- 
ing them down with excess costs. 
They are spectres of the things that you and 
your key executives might have done... if you 
had the time ...time that Teletalk Amplified 
Intercommunication can give. 
For Teletalk’s modern miracle of speedy inter- 
communication makes waiting a thing of the 
past. No more waiting for those order sheets 
... Waiting for those sales figures... waiting 
for production data. Every key individual in an 
organization is in instant communication with 









Illustrated atright, 
Model 212AM, 
with Annuncia- 
tors, for use with 
12stations orless. 
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Teletalk panisHEes THE GHOST 
OF EXCESS COSTS 


every other . . . in three seconds .. . by the flick 
of a convenient key. 

Teletalk’s perfect tone quality is the result of two 
decades spent in the development of high fidel- 
ity sound distribution systems. Whether your 
office is large or small, there is a Teletalk Am- 
plified Intercommunication System that will ex- 
actly fit your needs. Installation is quick and 
easy as Teletalk operates from the light circuit. 
Look up your nearest Teletalk Distributor today. 
You will find him listed in your classified tele- 
phone directory as shown here. If not, write us 
and we will see that you get full information 
at once. 

WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Racine, Wisconsin, U.S.A. + Established 1909 


Export Dept.: 13 E. 40th St., New York (16), N.Y. 
Cable Address: ““ARLAB" New York City 


iyi, BUY 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC 


leletalk iy 


BONDS 

























Licensed under U. S. Patents of Western Electric Company, 
Incorporated, and American Telephone and Telegraph Company. 








ELECTRIC 


“Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 
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_Mashington Miuspers. 


Antitrust Law Warnings . . . Easing Lend-Lease 
ltaly’s Inflation Crisis Under Allies 


To Britain... 


Cordell Hull, as Secretary of State, 
and Henry Morgenthau, as Treasury 
Secretary, really forced Argentina to 
break relations with Germany- Japan. 


These two officials insisted at the. 


White House upon economic sanctions 
that were about to be applied to Ar- 
gentina when the Government of that 
country shifted ground. 


= .%. ® 


Charles E. Wilson will remain as vice 
chairman of the War Production 
Board at least until autumn as a re- 
sult of the persortal request of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt addressed both to Mr. 
Wilson and to his company. 


xk kt 


It remains to be seen whether WPB 
will bend under pressure that is grow- 
ing from the West to try to force 
completion in all of its details of the 
big new steel plant at Geneva, Utah. 
WPB has ordered a stop to work on 
part of that operation. 


x * * 


Harry Hopkins is to have no hand in 
preparations for the party draft of 
Mr. Roosevelt for a fourth nomination. 
Unlike 1940, the draft in 1944 will be 
managed by practical party politicians. 


* 2 ® 


David K. Niles, anonymous assistant 
to the President and agent for Mr. 
Hopkins in political matters, is not 
figuring in any of the important 1944 
political moves. 


x. & @ 


Bales of “Allied Military Lira,” being 
poured into Italy by U.S. and Brit- 
ain, are creating a wild price inflation, 
leaving intense destitution and actual 
starvation in its wake. This money has 
printed on its face a sheaf of grain and 
on its back the Four Freedoms, in- 
cluding the freedom from want. 


& &@ 4% 


Wendell Berge, as antitrust law en- 
forcer, is causing some intense uncer- 


68 


tainty in trade association circles by 
refusing to approve postwar planning 
that might involve agreements among 
competitors on price or production 
control. Wartime co-operation within 
industry ends with the war unless 
antitrust laws are changed: 


x kk 


A new “White Paper” on Lend-Lease 
is soon to be issued that will give some 
concessions to the British on rights to 
re-export Lend-Lease material and to 
export British-made goods of the type 
being supplied to Britain by U.S. 
under Lend-Lease. Concessions to be 
given do not go as far, however, as the 
State Department originally intended. 


& 2 @F 


James Landis, as U. S. Minister to the 
Middle East, is drawing some fire 
from diplomatic sources for the out- 
spoken way in which he is insisting 
that this country should aggressively 
watch out for its economic interests 
in the Middle East. 


x *k * 


U.S.-British pressure on Argentina 
was applauded by representatives of 
other Latin-American countries, who 
long have felt that this country was 
too tolerant of the pro-Axis activities 
carried on in Argentina. 


2 &£ @ 


There are some signs that war con- 
tractors feel that Bernard Baruch is 
being as tough, if not somewhat 
tougher, than New Dealers would be 
in fixing the terms for settlements on 
terminated: contracts. 


x & & 


Elmer Davis will set a precedent if he 
manages to get his way in the show- 
down he is having with Robert Sher- 
wood, the playwright, over operation 
of the Office of War Information. Mr. 
Sherwood right now is very high in 
personal favor of the President. If Mr. 
Davis loses in this tussle, he may re- 
sign as OWI Director. 


U.S. officials who really investigated 
found that all this country did with its 
policy of buying raw materials in 
Spain at fantastic prices was to :nake 
some Spaniards very rich. Germany 
continued to get the materials she 
wanted from that country. 


x* * 


Leo Crowley, as Foreign Economic 
Administrator, was instrumental in 
bringing about a firmer policy in deal- 
ing with Spain. Shtpment to Spain of 
oil that could easily have come to 
U.S. to help relieve shortages here ap- 
pears anomalous when the Spaniards 
were supplying Germany with metals 
that are used against American troops. 


= & .& 


The crisis in Latin America, in which 
formation of a pro-Axis bloc of coun- 
tries was threatened, was one of the 
reasons why the U.S. and Britain de- 
cided to bring more pressure against 
Spain. Axis agents in Argentina were 
believed to be communicating with 
Germany through that country. 


x * * 


Donald Nelson is interested in selling 
the idea that U.S. should Lend-Lease 
some of its surplus steel and-other ma- 
terials to South America in order to get 
them out of this country where they 
now are serving to stir up demands 
for expanded output of civilian goods. 


= 2: 2 


Shifts in the War Food Administra- 
tion, which included reduction in the 
authority of J. B. Hutson, president 
of the Commodity: Credit Corp. and 
director of the food production pro- 
gram, were the result of the desire of 
War Food Administrator Marvin 
Jones to surround himself with aides 
of his own choosing. 


x * * 


Lt. Col. Philip La Follette, onetime 
Governor of Wisconsin, is advising 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur on Political 
matters. 
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our distilleries are devoted to the production of alcohol for war use by the government 


sw \+ +» may I suggest you buy 
more U.S. War Bonds today? 





\WHARPER 


it's always a pleasure 


l.W. HARPER 


the gold medal whiskey 
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Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey, Bottled in Bond, 100 Proof. Bernheim Distilling Co., Inc., Louisville, Kentucky. 


Tune in Schenley’s Cresta Blanca Wine Carnival Every Wednesday Evening C. B.S. 
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“Boy, That's Tobacco!” 


THAT'S LUCKY STRIKE TOBACCO 
LUCKY STRIKE M@QGNS FINE TOBACCO 


yes, LUCKY STRIKE 
means fine tobacco | ay 








